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SYBIL’S INHERITANCE; 


OR, 
A WOMAN’S VOw. 
By the Author of “‘ One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn's 
: Plot,” $c. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
p= breathes through every member of the 
whole 
One common blessing as one common soul ; 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike possessed, 
And all were equal, must not all contest ? 
Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy call’d, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven’s just balance equal appear. 

“ Eunicg, Eunice! where are you, mignonnef I 
have been waiting for you; and the sun is burning 
hotter every instant!” 

The speaker was a spare, gaunt, elderly woman, 
dressed in # plain chintz dress and high Norman cap, 
which gave still more formidable proportions to her 
unusually tall figure, Yet there was a haughty de- 
cision in her whole bearing, and a degree of neatness 
and care in her toilette which redeemed her from any 
suspicion of actual poverty, or of that extreme ob- 
scurity of position which belongs to the lowest orders 
of society. 

“Tam here, dear mother. I did not know it was 
8o late; and I was reading under the large fig tree. 
You said I could not be of any use to you,” replied 
the girl addressed as Eunice, and who now emerged 
from the thick foliage of a small vineyard bordering 
the field in which the woman stood. 

A fair vision she was, on which the eyes of a far 
more critical observer than Madame Mariette would 
have rested with complacency. 

She might be perhaps some sixteen years of age, 
but partly from her tall, graceful. form—partly from 
her foreign training and lonely life, she appeared at 
least some twelvemonth older. Her bright gold- 
chestnut hair and clear, delicate complexion spoke 
rather of English than Continental birth, albeit the 
chief part of her young life had been spent in fair 
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Normandy. But her large violet eyes, her dark 
lashes, her finely cut features, might have belonged 
to any clime, while the unconscious and somewhat 
haughty grace of her carriage and the soft melody of 
her voice belied the justice or wisdom of Dame For- 
tune in placing her so low down on her wheel. 

Her simple but becoming dress of a pale blue 
bodice and short skirt overa white marcella petti- 
coat displayed the perfect elegance of her slight form 
and pretty sandalled feet to as much advantage as 
the most elaborate toilette, and the coquettish ribbon 
drawn through the braids and coils of her massive 
hair was arranged with the instinctive perception of 
the tasteful that an artist would have detected with 
delight. 

Madame Mariette gazed at the girl with a strange 
mingling of pride and trouble in her strong features. 

“No, child, no. I need no help from thee; and 
yet—and yet, perhaps, those white hands might have 
found more profitable employment than the flowers 
and the broidery which have been their chief occu- 
pation. I may not have been wise in my training of 
thee, Eunice.” 

“ But I can earn money by them, mother, and if I 
work hard, I shall be able to keep a girl to help you 
now you are getting old, and that will be better than 
all, will it not?” 

“Then you do not like such hard labour as mine?” 
responded the woman, sharply. ‘ Well, I ought not 
to wonder. Itis but natural. Yes, yes; it is in- 
stinct—instinct,” 

“ What is instinct, dear mother?” exclaimed Eunice, 
“You look grave and thoughtful. Surely you are 
not angry with me for my foolish talk?” 

“No, no, child ; but cote in. Dinner is ready, and 
this hot sun comes ever through these mulberry 
trees most scorchingly.” 

The girl obeyed, and, giving her arm to the old 
woman, the mother and daughter turned slowly in 
the direction of the pretty vine-clad cottage at the 
foot of the hill where they had been standing. 

“See, mother, what a beautiful carriage is winding 
round the old chateau,” said the girl as they came 





slowly down the slippery descent. “The horses are 
different to any I ever saw, and there are three ser- 
vants. The préfet himself never has more. I wish 
I could give you one, dear mother,” she added, with 
a loving smile. 

“Perhaps those who have them are but the sub- 
jects of greater misery, my child,” returned the elder 
woman, with the same inexplicable look returning to 
her features. ‘The arrow is aimed at the highest 
mark—the lightning strikes the highest tower. Dis- 
miss such idle thoughts, Eunice.” 

“ But, mother, see, it is stopping near—yes, very 
near—our cottage. Iam sure I see some one at the 
gate. May I run down and leave you to follow ?” 

The old woman hesitated, turned her still keen 
eyes in the direction indicated by her daughter, and, 
after a sharp survey, she said: 

“No, my child; we will go together. I can be 
almost as quick as yourself when it is necessary.” 

She justified her words by putting forth her still 
vigorous limbs to an extraordinary pace, and in a few 
moments they were near enough the spot to perceive 
the figure that, as Eunice said, was waiting at the 
cottage for admission. : 

It was that of an elderly serving-man, but not in 
livery, though » band upon his cap, clasped by @ 
large crest of a fox on a coronet, marked as one of 
distinction the family in which he had grown gray. 
He was looking anxiously from the gate to the car- 
riage when the inmates of the cottage arrived, and 
he at once came towards them. 

“Madame, my lady, the Dowager Lady Talbot, 
has been seized. with a severe fainting fit, to which 
she is sometimes liable in such hot weather. Could 

ou do the kind act of letting her repose for a few 

ours in the quiet of your cottage until we proceed 
in the cool of the evening to Falaise, whither we are 
going?” 

“T should be pleased to do a kindness to the sick 
lady were she a peasant,” answered Madame Mariette, 
“ but you must see that it is impossible for me to find 
a shelter for the carriage and horses, or for my lady's 
men-servants, and, to be plain, I would not if I could.’ 
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“We do not ask it—we do not wish it,’’ answered 
the man, earnestly. “ We will leave only my lady’s 
attendant with her, and go on to the next inn and re- 
turn in the evening. Madame, if you will but look 


at my lady you cannot refuse.” 

“‘ Dear mother, why do you hesitate ?” whispered 
Eunice, reproachfully. ‘It is not like you to let the 
poor lady remain for a minute in this terrible heat. 
Tell the man we will take every care of her.” 

“Child, you do not understand; you cannot tell,” 
said madame, sharply. “ Hold your peace! I am too 
old to be dictated to.” 

Turning from the abashed girl,- she walked for- 
ward to the carriage. 

Old Andrew was right. 

There was an extreme touchingness in the very 
aspect of that refined, delicate woman that conquered 
any lingering repugnance to her reception. 

Lady Talbot was scarcely old enough to merit the 
epithet “ Dowager,” for her years certainly could not 
have exceeded forty, and had it not been for the evi- 
dent presence of delicate health she might have 
passed for even less than that age. There were @ 
pensive sweetness in the mouth and a languor in the 
large blue eyes that are so frequently the omen of cer- 
tain and premature death, but no trace of fretfulness 
or actual suffering contracted the fair brow of the 
invalid. 

Madame Mariette seemed to take in all these cha- 
racteristics at a glance, and her strong features relaxed 
into a gentler expression as she addressed’ the in- 
valid. 

“T shall be happy to be of any use to you, my lady. 
My home is quiet and clean, though humble If you 
will houour it so far, I shall d6 all I can to make you 
comfortable for as long a time’as you may wish” 

“Thanks, thanks; it will be most welcome,” said 
the sufferer, feebly ; even the slight exertion 'se@med 
to exhaust her feeble strength, aud she sank back on 
ler cushions with a faint 5 

It was evident that every moment was prédions, 
and Madame Mariette was wae the most active and 
most useful in removing the patient from the carriage 
and in conveying her to the cottage, 

“Go and get the room ready, Banic&! Quick! The 
best spun sheets and quilted cover,” had been the 
rapid order of the self-possesséd hostess, and the’ 
girl had flown on the wings'of the wind to fulfil the 
behest. 

Long ero the stow little cavalcade had entered the 
rustic abode, the pétfumed sheéts, the old-fashioned, 
many-coloured quilt, ‘the downy pillows had been 
arranged temptingly on the bed, the rédm cooled by 
lavender-water, and a delicious bouqiet of garden 
flowers moved from Eunice’s own little chathber to 
that of the invalid. 

Lady Talbot was too thoroughly exhausted to feel 
even conscious of the graceful marks of taste and 
care around her, but there was something conge- 
nial in the very atmosphere of that cool and per- 
fumed chamber that was most grateful to her feelings, 
and, as she laid her weary head on the soft pillow 
while Eunice took a place by the bedside, the in- 
valid fell into a calm and refreshing slumber. 

* You had better come down and rest, madame,” 
said the hostess to the maid of her new guest. “J 
doubt not you are weary, and my daughter can watch 
with equal care and patience by your lady.” 

“ Well, it is true [ had no sleep last night, but 
then I would always do my duty, and I am very fond 
of my lady,” replied the woman, wearily; “ and a 
very good lady she is.” 

“And rich? Anda widow?” asked the woman, 
inquiringly. 

“She is rich while she lives. She is the widow of 
the late Sir Henry Talbot, and much—very much 
younger than he was; but they had no children, and 
when he died the estates went to his cousin; but my 
lady has a handsome income from the estate. Pity 
she has not better health, poor thing.” 

“She will have a handsome sum put by, doubt- 
less,” said Madame Mariette, in the same matter-of- 
fact tone. “Ladies in such poor health, and widows, 
do not spend a handsome income; but of course it is 
no difference to me,” she added, suddenly. “It is 
just the same to us whether she had thousands or 
not a penny. Thank Heaven, I do not need any 
one’s bounty! and Iam too proud to accept it from 
astranger. Come, madame. Eunice, do not leave 
the chamber till we return.” 

Madame Mariette led the way to the lower storey. 

““Tf I may express an opinion,” she said, “it will 
be useless for the carriage to come to-night for my 
lady. Let her remain till the morning, and shé ma 
perhaps be in a better state for travelling. She 
at least safe and quiet here.” 

** But I—I cannot leave her; and you can have no 
room for me,” observed the Abigail, hesitatingly. 

“Bunice and I will take charge of her. I was a 
nurse by profession once. There is no fear; I will 
engage to do all she may require,” was the reply. 


be moved while she is so ill?” said the girl, plead- 


‘The’ heat has struck her. I think she has a fever. 








“T believe she will sleep almost till you return.,Take 
the advice of a woman older than yourself, and leavé 
your mistress to me, mademoiselle.” 

* Well, of course you are much older, madame,” 
said the mollified maid. “ And, of course, it is not 
for me to dictate in your own house, and my dear 
lady is so easy to please. Wecan be over here by 
nine or ten in the morning, and it is nowthree; yes, 
I think I will do what you say.” 

The really wearied Englishwoman proceeded _ to. 
make arrangements with her fellow-servants, and 
after some difficulty and hesitation they agreed to 
carry out her plans, and the carriage with its tenants 
set off once more on its way to Falaise. 

Late in the twilight of that brilliant southern sky 
Lady Talbot awoke from her long and deep slumber, 
but her mind was evidently wandering, and she kept 
addressing the young Eunice as if she were familiar 
to her in former days. 

“Netta, dear girl, believe me, you may be at rest. 
I will be as a mother to yourchild—and my husband 
is good and true+yes, yes. Kiss me, poor darling. 
Say trust—that you forgive your old friend!” 

“T am not Netta, dear lady. I have nothing to 
forgive. I entreat you to compose yourself,” the 
girl would reply, with tearful earnestness, and 
ing fondly the hand that was extended pleadingly to 
hers 


“But you are—yes, you are so like. Your’ very 
voice touch is like hers,’”’ Lady | ; 
sisted. “But no—no—she is dead—doend; ‘atid he 
also—my husband—my dear husband—and—F will 
follow. oa -s soot ia left ee 4 

Agair she rela into a soft self-pity, 
that” molotened her eyes with scalding tears} and 
brought corresponding drops to the bright orbs of 
the youthful attendant. 

“She cannot go, dear mother ; you will not let her 


ingly. 
Madame Mariette simply waved her hand, witha 


brief : 
“We shall see, my daughter; you are young and 
do not understand. I shall seé-what her maid says 


i riorni 
when the nidming came, and the carriagé once 
mote drove up the modest lane to Madame Mariette’s 
cottage, the feriale' attendant was not visible’ in its 
- Lindsay is’ very bad herself this mornings 


Heav6n al knows what. will become of \ 
alone my oor 


lad: we were btit out of this ep fn 
at Pd riever come ont of it - There 
said ota , Geepairingly. “Is my lady any pthe 


better, good mistress ?” 

“No. It may be some days first,” was the calm 
reply. “Leave her to me, good man—only do not let 
me be overrun by serving men, and hysterical, 
foolish women—and I pledge my word that your 
lady shall be well cared for. Be content; I have 
seen illness in every shape and form ; your lady will 
not die in my hands.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
And then she swore, with ng mind, 
There was no loss of any kin 
That could have gone so near her heart. 
And this was chiefly all her pain— 
She could not make the like again. 

“T am exceedingly sorry to differ with you in 
epinion, Lady de Vere, but—I am quite .resolved. 
Mildred will be presented next spring, and, if pos- 
sible, married before the fc'!owing winter, and all 
care about her will end.” 

“Tt is impossible, Mr. Lestrange. I shall not allow 
it. Mildred is not yet sixteen. I assure you I have 
no ambition to hasten the intolerable nuisance of ner 
introduction one month. Another year will be quite 
early enough; and I suppose I must really encounter 
the irksome responsibilities then.” 

The still handsome Isabel gave a glance of languid 
satisfaction at her reflection in the opposite cheval 
glass, which stood, one of the countless and splendid 
belongings of her dressing-room. 

“T really do not think you need fear the inevitable 
eclipse, Isabel,”’ answered Bernard, coolly. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber you were by no meansin your teens when you 
married, and as.you are probably aware many ladies 
have married daughters, ay, and grandchildren, long 
ére your age, Lady de Vere. Do not be frightened at 
shadows. The eink has charms enough to secure her a 
good match pretty soon, and she is better out of the 
way and indepsndently settled. Yes, I have made 
up my mind, and even chosen a husband for her. 
What do you think of Darcy Clinton ?” 

A faint scream escaped Isabel's lips. 

“ Man, man—are you a fiend ?”’ 

“ By no means, baroness. Iam only of a very wary 
and a very just disposition. As I.enatched away the 
golden prize at which Clinton had. aimed, it is but 





rémember that even in marrying Mildred! he does not 
secure the heiress of the De Veres. . Roland will en- 
gross that proud position; but Mildred’s’ fortune is: 
not despicable, thanks to your cousin’s grateful and 
confiding trust.” 

Isabel still crouched down in her reclining chair, 
witha face actually too white for mere. bodily ail- 
ment. Nothing but agony of mind could have spread 
that spectral hue over her rigid features. 

‘** Bernard, listen ; it was true—true!” she hissed, 
“T did not deceive you—have you forgotten? But, 
no, no—it is impossible that you can meanit; you 
are but torturing me by a cruel, wicked jest. I tell 
you ro earthly power should indace me to consent to 
so monstrous, so unnatural a union. I would die 
first, suffer a hundredfold the tortures that you have 
heaped on my wretched self for seventeen long years, 
rather than suffer such—infamy !” 

“* My vory virtuous baroness, take care that you are 
not branding yet deeper the mark on your own fair 
brow by this very unnecessary and significant out- 
burst. I am a very cool and reasonable man. I never 

essed to love you, nor expect affection from you ; 

t, even under the peculiar circumstances of our 
marriage, you may be burled over the precipice on 
which you are walking. You understand me, and I 
ami-willing to misunderstand you if you do not en 
lighten me too persistently.” 

“Tt cannot—it must not be,” she dreamily mur- 
mutéd, as if not comprehending his words. 

““Agnin,” he said, sternly ; “again! Woman, be- 
ware, Even your lands and name sball not avail to 
covereither my disgrace or your rebellion, Darcy 
Clinton will be the husband of Mildred Lestrange and 
the son-in-law of Lady de Vere.” 4 


“No, no! I implore, Tientreat me this 
trial! See, I kneel to you~ humble lf in the 
very dust before you!» Itiis: for her—for- 


youfor me. He is more'than’twice heriage. She 
would never consent ; and the world would look wi.a 
scoriifal wonder on the satrifice, Bernard, Bernard, 


Fhe you are but jestitig, and I will t you— 


“ Bxouse nie, I have sé little faith efthervin your 
blessings or your ne that you will’ 

sparé mie this seéné,” interrupted Bernard. 
“ Rise, Lady de Vere; yowaré'too old forsach raptures. 
Twenty years ago it might have been erent, 

though you were not a tyto’even' then. Beso kind 
as to’place yourself once’tiore in that more betoming 
attitude which exchanged for this stage’ rant, and 
I will yield so far asto give! you some of-my reasons 
for this determination.” 

; was something in the iron determination of 
; 6 st@f™m man’s manner that acted mechanically on 
ht haughty and passionate companion. 

Isabel rose slowly and sat down on the luxurious 
chair, which yet was like an inquisitional seat of tor- 
ture for her at that moment, and Bernard threw him- 
self carelessly on a fauteuil near his wife. 

“Now, Isabel, for once in my life Iam going to 
play the fool, and ¢xplain instead of command. If 
you had been as acute as you were some years ago, 
you might have spared yourself and me this scene. 
Can you not comprehend that Darcy Clinton is to be 
feared, and to be propitiated ?” 

“I do not understand,” faltered Lady de Vere. 

“Tsabel, he knew what might give a key to the 
mystery in which the past is involved, and I hear 
casually that he has been making inquiries that are, 
to say the least, dangerous and unadvisable. How 
would you stand anexposure of the past ? How would 
you like to take its inevitable consequences? Yet it 
might be—it is more than probable that it might 
come to light, if Darcy were but to get one'clue that 
could lead to the truth.” 

“How—why—ino what manner could this—I mean 
—could you plan, prevent it?” said the baroness, 
shuddering. 

“Do you imagine that Mildred’s husband would 
wish to bring disgrace on his wife’s mether, or that 
he is so disinterested a6 to desire to disgorge her 
wealth?” replied Bernard. “Isabel, you are get- 
ting in your dotage to need such explanations.” 

Still Lady de Vere gazed on her husband with 
that hopeless glare in her large eyes that almost be- 
tokened insanity in its half-terrified questioning. 

“ He would not marry Mildred—he could not,” she: 
murmured, dreamily. 

“Pray do not bé so idiotically romantic, Isabel. 
Clinton is two or three years younger than P i in. 
age, and a great many more in appearance. pend 
on it he would be extremely sorry if my death put 
him in any awkward straits between honour and: 
inclination. Do not flatter yourself that he has one 
spark remaining of the fancy he may have once 
cherished for you,” 

“ But you said he was inquiring into the past,” she 
argued, jealously. 

“That is no prejudice to what I said,” responded 





fair toompensate him aud secure mvaalf. You will 
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clear his own reputation, or rather to ensure himself 
against awkward contingencies, The marriage I 
propose will serve him and ourselves. Every doubt 
and fear will be at rest, and nothing but Roland’s 
establishment in life remaining to trouble your ma- 
ternal heart. What a happy woman you will be, eb, 
Isabel ? with your grandchildren playing about you, 
and your daughter's. married happiness reminding 


“Miserable—wretched that I am! Oh, Sybil, 
Sybil, you are avenged!” 

“Never mind the poetic justice of Lady Delville’s 
condition, Isabel, just now. Ihave little doubt that 
it is far more happy and peaceful than yours ; and 
harkye, Lady de Vere, if it had been my happy fate 
to have won that angel for my wife I should have 
been a far differentman. But it is too late now, 
and you had better not stir up the past. Are you 
content to obey my will, and forget-all but that your 
whole future fate depends on me—aund your sub- 
mission ?” 

“ WhatcanI do? What can I say?” sho cried, 
clasping her handsin agony. ‘It is a sin—a fearful 
sin!’ 

“One crime brings many, baroness, and you were 
not so scrupulous when you gained rank and fortune 
by your first—or shall we say second breach of the 
‘Ten Commandments. Now it is my turn, and you 
must swallow any little scruples, and without choking 
either. Where is the girl, bythe way? I have not 
seen her since I returned this morning. I may as 
well announce the good news to her at once.” 

He laid his hand on the bell as he spoke, but at 
the moment the door opened. and a girl entered, whom 
it needed little discernment. to pronounce the child 
of that. discordant, yet well-assorted couple. 

Mildred Lestrange was tall and haughty, in bear- 
ing, in spite of her extreme youth, | but her striking 
beauty and the singular maturity to which it had at- 
tained might well excuse the. precocious pride of 
her mien, She inherited her mother’s dark, flashing 
eyes and massy raven hair, but the Saxon fairness 
of her father had descended to her so far as to re- 
deem her skin from the very suspicion of brunette 
darkness, and only: the warm vermilion bloom and 
the creamy hue of her complexion prevented it being 
pronounced absolutely a blonde. 

Few could have looked’on that fair creature with- 
out admiring her brillint loveliness, but. still fewer 
would have failed to recoil from the haughty scorn 
that was its habitual expression when mingling with 
those whom she deemed beneath her in rank, or un- 
worthy the attention of the beautiful descendant 
of the De Veres and the richly dowered relative of 
the unfortunate Countess of Delville. Her father 
was perhaps the only one #5 *! + igymediate bouse- 
hold before. whom, at his pleasure, the proud girl 
would submit. and acknowledge as her superior in 
strength and will. 

“ Well, Mildred, are you come to welcome me with 
filial haste?” said Bernard, with, a, cold:smile, as the 
girl bent her proud head to meet his, offered: caress, 

“T heard that mamma had received au invitation 
for us,” replied the.girl. “Idid not know that you 
had returned. I should have supposed you would 
send for me if you wished to see me, papa.” 

“So I would, my queen, sol would, Indeed I was 
on the point of ringing for you when you entered. 
Pray what invitation was it, eh, Isabel?” he added, 
turning to his wife. 

“ None that could affect Mildred,” replied the lady, 
coldly. “It was merely a Yeomanary ball; to which 
she is too young to be introduced. I have just re- 
enclosed the tickets to Lord Malvern.” 

“ Would you wish to go, Mildred ?” said Bernard, 
interpreting the flash of indignation that shot from 
the girl’s dark eyes. 

“Of course. It is intolerable of mamma! TI be- 
lieve she is jealous of me,” said the girl, glancing at 
her own splendid face in the mirror, “ As if it were 
possible I could interfere with her at her age.” 

“T am not so sure of that—eh, Isabel ?” replied her 
father, significantly. “But, Mildred, sit down, 
have more important matters to speak to yon about 
than the arrangements for a county ball. I have 
been considering my future plans for you, and your 
establishment in life.” 

** Mine, 
flaming with excitement. ‘ Why, I have never even 
been introduced, thanks to mamma's prudery. I cer- 
on cannot make my choice yet,” 

* Perhaps not, but I can for you, and it is already 
fixed. I shall make apery possible provision for 
Sal Begynene and iant position in life, Mildred. 

ou have a large fortune,, ehiefly.at) your own 
Gopomals and the reversion of one title and the pos- 
sible contingency of another. Will not that be enqugh 
for you?” 

“ But L must know who it is before I even give an 
Opinion,” said the girl, with a coolness that. did 
honour to her worldly training. “Really, papa, you 


Wap vact exclaimed Mildred, her cheeks, 





are almost worse than. mamma, in an opposite we 
She wants to prevent me enjoying myse!f, and you 
seem determined to shorten the triumph that every 
girl delights in. I shall choose for myself, and you 
need not be afraid that I shall do anything at all un- 
worthy of you or derogatory to myself.” 

“Probably ; but that does not make the slightest 
difference, Miss Lestrange.” said Bernard, in the 
cold, hard tone which Mildred knew so well. “I 
have made my own arrangements, and I shall cer- 
tainly not be in the slightest degree influenced by 
any mere girlish vanity or pique.- You will have 
quite sufficient triumphs as Mrs. Darcy Clinton, the 
belle and heiress, the incipient Vicountess Granston, 
and as such I intend you to be presented to the world 
and at court.” 

“Bernard, you aremad! Iwill not consent, Itis 
impossible, wicked. The bare idea of any girl marry- 
ing at sixteen is too absurd,” said Lady de Vere, with 
a suppressed, cankered bitterness in her tone which 
only fear of her stern husband prevented from bursting 
into open rage. “If Mildred is content to yield to 
such mad tyranny, I renounce all claim on, all interest, 
in her from this hour, I shall only know one child 
then—my Roland, the future Lord de Vere.” 

Mr. Lestrange rose from the chair on which he had 
carelessly. thrown himself during the dialogue, and 
gazed from his wife to his daughter with a dark scowl 
on his brow, which only cleared to give way to a 
bitter smile even more dangerous in its hidden 
meaning. 

“ Isabel, you know that it must be, and I will not 
brook one word or act that is in resistance to my 
well-considered plans. For you, Mildred, I forgive 
your girlish folly and ‘indiscretion ; but do not try me 
toofar. I believe you have sufiicient sense to com- 
prehend me, and, I hope, to yield to necessity with a 
grace that becomes the future peeress, I tell you 
that your rank and fortune entirely depend on my 
will, and if you resist that will, no pleading, no sub- 
mission will avail to avert ruin from your head. 
Isabel, if you have one spark of prudence left you 
will confirm my words and teach your daughter to 
walk rather more warily than you did yourself in for- 
mer days. You know me, and that I never threaten 
in vain,” and he rose and walked from the room with 
a warning glance that made Isabel cower as if a 
sword had been brandished over her. 

Mildred gazed at her for some minutes in suspicious 
silence. 

“ Mother,” she said, at length, unconsciously using 
the term that rises to the lips in times of strong emo- 
tion, “what does this mean? Who is this Mr. Clin- 
ton?” 

“ He is a friend—an old friend,” replied the lady, 
with mechanical slowness. 

“ An old friend, and papa talks of him as my future 
husband !”. exclaimed the girl, scornfully. “It is 
sheer lunacy, mamma, and if you like to submit to it, 
you may. I certainly shall not, and I had better 
settle the matter af once, Papa can do as he likes. 
He cannot rob me of my fortune, or my beauty, or 
birth.” 

“Child, child! you are talking of what you do 
not understand. You must submit, , I cannot holp 
you.” 

**How do you mean, madame la baronne?” re- 
turned the girl, with an effort at bitter badinage, that 
did but ill cover the secret anxiety of her proud 
heart, “I have strangely misunderstood all that my 
governess and my own ears have taught me if you 
are not lady and mistress of all the wide lands of our 
ancestors. I really feel Half-annoyed that I am not 
an only child, to enjoy the privilege. Why are you 
such a. coward where papa is concerned, and this same 
detestable old Achates of his ?” 

“What right have you to question me, child?” 
exclaimed Lady de Vere, fiercely, “ How dare you 
censure any conduct of mine, when everything you 
have comes from me—from my——~”’ 

She stopped suddenly, a livid paleness, came over 
her features, but. the strong pride within struggled 
for mastery, and she resumed, in a calmer tone: 

“ Mildred, all thig is, useless impertinence on your 
part. Atsixteen you must feel it tobe unwarrantable 


insolence-to question and decide on the decisions and 
plans of those who 


= you birth. It should be 
enough for you that Ifeel it necessary to bow my 
will to your father’s, and to warn—to entreat you to 
spare avy: further recrimination. Child, you have 
never yet tried the strength of bis iron, unyielding 
nature! As well leta dove break its wings against 
a barredcage as for you, or even me, to contend 
against his commands.” 

“Tam no dove. He may perhaps find'to his cost 
that I am his trne daughter,” answered the girl, 
seornfully, ‘I’ shall certainly decline wasting my 
youth and wealth and beauty on a man old enough to 
be my father.” 

A low ery--a moan more agonised than the shril- 
lest scream came labouring from Isabel's breast. 





“ What ails you, mamma? How strango you are 
this morning.” 

“A spasm, a sudden sharp pain,” answered the 
baroness, faintly. “It will pass in a moment. Be 
silent, Mildred, for a brief space.” 

The girl obeyed, awed perhaps by the rigid pallor 
of her mother’s features rather than by any filial 
sympathy or submission, and Lady de Vere leaned 
back in her large chair, with closed eyes and hands 
clasped tightly over her breast, asif to still the tumult 
within, 

At length the paroxsym seemed over, and she 
drew herself up to her full height, as she once more 
confronted her daughter. 

“Mildred, your extreme youth perhaps palliates 
the thoughtless folly of your words, but at the same 
time it would make any obstinate resistance inexcus- 
able after the warning I now repeat in all truth and 
sadness. Your father said rightly that your future 
is in a great measure dependent on him, and that if 
you disobey his fixed orders, he can destroy the whole 
brightness of your prospects.” 

“Explain to me how—in what manner I am at all 
dependext on him for what wasabsolutely bequeathed 
by your cousin, mamma, and I will take the matter 
into consideration; but lam no child to be frightened 
by shadows,” wag the half-defiant, half-terrified re. 


ply: 

“ Mildred, Mildred, do not rush on your fate, dv 
not bring ruin on your head and mine,” was Lady de 
Vere’s piteous pleading, ‘Can you not see that | 
speak truth? Can you not read the suffering I en- 
dure, ay, that I have endured for long, weary years, 
and believe in the reality of what I say? Listen, 
child. When I counted but a few years more than 
yourself, and my nature and passions were twice as 
strong and intense as yours, I loved—yes, I wor- 
shipped one whom—no matter, I did not marry 
during the first warm ardour of our passion, yet for 
whose sake I would have sacrificed all that I and 
you hold to be most coveted and enviable in life. 
‘Time went on. I had the near, the immediate pros- 
pect of attaining the proud position you think so 
powerful, but its one great charm was that I could 
now offer my lover the wealth and rank which he 
deemed indispensable for married life. Mildred, my 
will was stronger than yours, because it had a greater 
stimulus; yet your father stepped forward and 
triumphed—I was, but as a child in his hands. Be 
warned by my experience, and make no open resist- 
ance. If I can avert the calamity from you and my- 
self I will but it must be by strategy, not force. 
Do you understand? Above all things, he must not 
even guess that I am in the least pledged for your 
aid. Will this content you?” 

“T suppose so; butI really cannot understand your 
cowardice, mamma,” replied the girl, in accents of 
some contempt. 

“Pray Heaven that you never may,” answered 
Lady de Vere, in @ hoarse tone. “ But the know- 
ledge would, indeed, be like the tree to our first pa- 
rents, Mildred, and bring its curse with it. No ; trust 
me, child. I do, far more than you ean, loathe and 
shrink from this marriage; yet, save by some un- 
looked-for turn in. the maze of chances, I see no 
way of averting it. But time!—who can tell the 
help, the changes it may bring? At sixteen you 
may afford to hope and wait. Ah, me! ah, me!—my 
life, my life—my wasted, wretched life! Hope 
seems a mockery to such as I am.” 

The unhappy woman rocked herself to and fro, 
with P pms hands and convulsed features, that 
might well appeal to the sympathy even of her own 
dependants, and could not fail to impress the cold 
heart of her child. 

“Well, mamma, all this is a perfect riddle to me, 
of course; but the chief thing that concerns me is to 
get rid of this absurd old man for a husband, and if 
you promise to do your best, I must be satisfied. I 
shall consider of the rest when you have tried every 
other means; but I promise you that I will know the 
reason why before I submit to such detestable 
tyranny. Of course, I shall take care not to offend 
papa if I can help it ; but one thing I am resolved on, 
I will never be an old man’s wife, unless he is a 
duke.” 

The girl walked to the door; then, suddenly re- 
turning, she exclaimed : ’ 

“By the way, mamma, you will, of course, accept 
the ball invitation, and arrange about my dress? I 
shall expect to choose it, or at any rate approve it 
myself, 

sabel groaned as the door closed behind her 
ebild. 

“Vengeance is come, or at least the beginning of 
it, the foreshadowing of the end,” she murmured. 
“Darcy, Darcy! Are that fiend’s words true? Have 
you so forgotten the past? Are you untrue to the 
early vows we exchanged? Fool that Iam to dream 
pers else from, your cold, hard sex ; while I, a wife, 
a mother, still cling to the image, the. memory of the 
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only love I ever knew! Seventeen, rR A eighteen 
years seem as nothing as I recall that delirious, in- 
toxicating time. Am I so changed, as he says, the 
cold-earted, taunting villain?” 

She walked to a long looking-glass, and gazed in- 
tently at the image it reflected. 

Tall, stately, well-proportioned was the form on 
which she gazed, but she shuddered instinctively 
as she recalled the wicked yet queenly grace and 
flexibility of the young Mildred’s. Her hair and eyes 
retained their abundance and lustre, her complexion 
had no disfiguring red, no clouding sallowness to 
mar its brunette olive, and her teeth were even and 
white as in former days. ; 

But, alas! the round softness, the rich bloom, the 
liquid fire and fulness, the brilliant smile, which were 
so dazzlingly lovely in her child—a perfected image 
of her own early youth—were gone for ever; and if 
Darcy had the quick appreciation, the enthusiasm of 
other days, those charms would be irresistible, unless 
the glamour of old love still blinded his eyes. 

Isabel stamped her foot in impotent torture ; the 
fierce pangs of incipient jealousy were gnawing at 
her heart even before the time. 

The trial was maddening even in idea; what 
would it be in reality when her child should be 
her successful, worshipped rival? 

And Mildred, this dreaded, youthful beauty, was 
meanwhile sitting thoughtfully in her own luxurious 
apartment—half-study, half-boudoir, to the scarcely 
emancipated débutante—and her fair brow contracted 
strangely as she dwelt on the scene that had just 
taken ber as yet untried senses so unprepared, 

“T understand it not,” she ejaculated, involuntarily. 
“It is incomprehensible, I—the heiress of a fortune, 
the possible heiress of a peerage, young and beauti- 
ful—to be sacrificed for a mere caprice to an old man 
who might be my father, and without even a coronet 
to hide his gray hairs. Mamma evidently writhes 
under the prospect, though I scarcely give her 
credit for such affectionate anxiety for my happiness 
as to feel grateful forhersympathy. There is some-~ 
thing mysterious in the affair—mysterious in the 
dark hints that I was in my father’s power should I 
decline the suitor he has found for me—mysterious 
in the significant threats he held out to Lady de Vere 
as he left the room. What does it all mean? Is 
it but a mock rehearsal to frighten me? But then 
why is this old fellow chosen for me at sixteen? 
That is no pretext—no subterfuge. It is detestable, 
all this inquisitorial tyranny, and they shall find 
it does not pay with Mildred Lestrange. Iam not 
80 young and inexperienced but that I can see their 
game and play my own. No, no, my harsh father, 
my cold mother, you do not know your daughter, or 
you would discover that she possesses a very fair 
share of both your amiable qualities, and that they 
will be played off against you if need be. I will 
scruple at nothing, now that I see how little you 
seek of my happiness—no, nothing. I swear it!” 

She gave a fixed look in the immense glass that 
formed, as it were, one side of the wall, and a scorn- 
ful smile parted her lips as she gazed at her own 
brilliant beauty. 

“ There is but one thing wanting—only one,” she 
resumed ; “only one for the very consummation of 
my gifts, and that I must not—dare not wish. Poor 
Roland! No, no, I do love him! Perhaps I shall 
never love any one else; but if I am thus unsenti- 
mental and cold, I mean to enjoy the pleasures and 
honours that await me to the very utmost—power, 
wealth, admiration, rank. No foolish weakness shall 
hinder my full possession and triumph. I am too 
entirely my parents’ child for any such silly self- 
denial.” 

She was startled from her deep fit of thought by 
@ sharp knock at the door, and Therese entered, after 
a brief pause for permission. 

She was but little changed, considering the lapse 
of years, that quick-witted soubrette. The sharp, 
glittering dark eyes were as coal-like in their 
sparkling fire, the skin little more sallow in its foreign 
hue, the teeth as white and perhaps only more 
piquante from their irregularity. But the figure was 
becoming more ponderous, the voice deeper, the step 
more deliberate from the lapse of years, 

“T am come to take mademoiselle’s pleasure as to 
her ball toilette,” she said, darting as she spoke a 
quick glauce that pierced the girl’s very broast. 

“Did Lady de Vere send you, Therese?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle. She honours me by 
confidence in matters of taste, and does me the jus- 
tice to see I am au cowrant with the times, May I 
offer my poor ideas on this occasion ?” 

Mildred nodded assent, 

“ Then I should propose a costume uniting the ut- 
most simplicity, as befits mademoiselle’s extreme 
youth, with the splendour befitting her style and her 
heiress-ship. What do you think of rich white silk, 
relieved by ceriso, and damask roses in mademoiselle’s 
beautiful hair, with asingle necklet of rubies on her 





neck, and bracelets en suite? Is not that fitting for 
the beautiful daughter of, if not heiress of, the De 
Veres?” 

“I think so. Yes—I should be content with that,” 
replied the girl, a flush mantling her cheek, “ But 
the rubies! where are they to come from, Therese ?” 

The woman laughed lightly. 

“ The jewel-case of Sybil, Lady de Vere contained 
many parures, and rubies will scarcely be omitted 
in the number. If you are satisfied with the idea, 
mademoiselle, it is enough. I pledge myself for its 
fulfilment.” 

“Oertainly—yes. I think it would be in good taste 
and becoming,” answered the girl, hesitatingly. 

“Becoming! Mademoiselle will look like a prin- 
cess. Pity that she is almost as limited in her choice.” 

The woman hastily left the room as she spoke. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Sincutar Discovery.—At a recent meeting of 
the French Academy of Sciences a curious communi- 
cation was received from M. Zaliwski, which, if it 
were borne out, would be invaluable to navigation. 
He states that if a hollow cylinder made of thin ma- 
terial, open at top, and provided with a sharp-edged 
bottom, be properly ballasted and then put into a tub 
or other vessel filled with water, it will soon move 
in a never-varying direction from west to east! The 
round tin boxes in which concentrated milk is pre- 
served will do perfectly for the experiment, which 
will become more and more perceptible the oftener 
the same cylinder is made to do duty in that way. 

A SuBsTITUTE FOR ALBUMEN.—The enormous 
consumption of whites of eggs in albuminising 
paper for photographic purposes may be doomed to 
come to anend. A substitute for albumen for this 

urpose, under the name of lactarine, is announced. 

t is a white or slightly yellow powder, with the 
odour of casein. When subjected to ether a small 
amount of saponaceous fat may be extracted from 
the mixture. The powder resists water, but is ac- 
cessible to the influence of the alkalies, either 
caustic or carbonated. Treated with the proper 
proportion of either acetic or hydrochloric acid, a 
curd is precipitated, which is found to be soluble in 
excess of the acid. In use it is dissolved in am. 
monia, and can be coloured to any required shade. 

PoRcELAIN PROCESS AND COLLODION.—Coat a 
porcelain plate with collodion, sensitise in the nega- 
tive bath the same as proceeding with an ordinary 
negative, place it, when coated, in the plate holder, 
then take any negative you wish to make a picture 
from (one not too intense is best). Curtain a win- 
dow with dark ney or cloth, and cut a small open- 
ing the right height for the camera. Put your nega- 
tive in the opening cut from the curtain, and make 
a picture on your porcelain plate, as the case may 
require, large or small, the same as if copying a pic- 
tur2 ; develope, then wash, fix with cyanide, and tone 
with gold, mercury, or sulphuret. Wash, dry, 
— and varnish. Exposure from five to thirty 
seconds. 





TINTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tue following is an easy method for tinting pho- 
tographs. Having prepared the photograph in the 
usual way, take a little pink madder or carmine, 
and lay it on the cheek with a clean pencil. Soften 
it carefully all round the edges, blending the tint 
into the face. Repeat the process once and again, 
until you have obtained nearly as much colour as 
necessary; we say nearly as much, because you 
have to pass the general flesh wash over it, which 
has the effect of darkening it considerably. For the 
purpose of softening, it will be as well to have two 
pencils on one holder. It might appear that putting 
on the colour of the cheek at once and softening 
it would suffice; but you will get it far softer by 
doing it with a very pale tint two or three times 

han +... possibly can by making it at once as 
powerful as necessary ; besides, it is impossible to 
soften a strong colour so well as a pale tint. 

When the colour is quite dry, go over the whole 
of the face with the flesh tint, then put in the hair, 
eyes, eyebrows, and lips; round off the forehead 
with gray, and apply the same to those parts of the 
face where you observe it to be in nature. If your 
photograph bea very dark one you will not require 
sO a in it as if it were a light impression. 
Next wash in the background, and proceed with the 
draperies, etc. 

_ Return now to the face: strengthen the carna- 
tions, grays, and shadows, by hatching delicate 
tints over them ; | eadly gee ys the eyes, and the 
spirited touches about it, and the eyebrows, mouth, 
etc., and finish off the hair. In dark photographs, 
Zee wil seqnie to lay the lights on the hair with 

y colour, as it is Tye much darker than it 
appears in nature. e ont the linen with a gray, 
deepening it in the darkest and lay on_ the 


high lights with constant or Chinese white. --— 





Proceed next to shadow the drapery, and when 
you have obtained the required depth, scumble in 
the high lights, using a bare pencil and a very gentle 
hand, as before directed. Give the background an- 
other wash, if requisite, and your photograph is 
finished ; or make up a tint of orange vermillion and 
white, according to the complexion, and lay it 
smoothly over the face and hands; then put in the 
carnations with rose madder, and shadow up the 
So, van orange tint, and proceed as above to 
finish. 

If the backgrounds and appear dead, 
you may take a piece of very soft, washing silk and 
rub them up a little, which will have the same effect 
as if they been hot-pressed, Whenever body 
colour has been used the rubbing will be ineffective. 
Neither rubbing nor hot-pressing* will give a shine 
to any but transparenttints. If there be metal but- 
tons, chains, or epaulettes, they must be laid over 
the dress with body colours; a very good ground 
for them is red chrome and gamboge, shadowed 
with burnt umber, and heightened on the lights with 
lemon chrome and Chinese white. By the foregoing 
methods it will be unnecessary to hatch or stipple 
a great deal, for you will find that the face will 
come out very soft and round without it, but the 
effect is far inferior to that produced by the other 
process. 


THe list of prizes to be shot for at the annual 
thering of the National Rifle Association at Wim- 
ledon has just been issued. The meeting will begin 
on July 10th, and close on the 22nd of that month. 
Dr. LivinesTtone.—A communication from the 
Foreign Office conveys the gratifying news that de- 
mor net have been received from Dr. Kirk, the 
acting British Consul at Zanzibar, containing in- 
formation of the safety of Doctor Livingstone in 
October last. The doctor was then at Manaksée, 
awaiting the supplies that have been despatched to 
him. His- im iate wants appear to have been 
met by the Arabs. Simultaneously with this intel- 
ligence comes the news of the reported death of 
Captain Faulkner, who was prominent in the efforts 
to discover the long-lost explorer. Little doubt 
ee that the gallant captain has been killed in 
Tica 
Wastep Lasour AnD Expensz.— The actual 
workers of the kingdom work every day of the year 
to pay the interest of the national debt twenty-six 
minutes, for the maintenance of our armaments 
twenty-eight minutes a day ; for the cost of collect- 
ing the taxes five minutes a day; for the relief of 
the poor nine minutes a day; for local taxes nine 
minutes a day; for the cost of civil government 
twelve minutes aday. Adding these together, we 
find our labourers working every day of the year one 
hour and twenty-nine minutes for the payment of 
our national and local taxes. Very nearly two-thirds 
of this time is occupied in producing the cost of our 
war system, that is, of our national debt and our 
armaments. Let usremember we are at peace with 
all the world. Our military and naval expenditure 
under the Duke of Wellington, in 1835, was 
11,600,0001. In 1852, the year before the Crimean 
war, it had been increased, under various temporary 
pretences, to 14,873,000/. It is now 28 millions, and 
certainly our military authorities were never less 
able than now to assure us of our safety from inva- 
sion. On the contrary, their last device for frighten- 
ing old women is to talk about the best plan of 
fortifying London. I look round upon the nations 
of the world, and I find there never was a period in 
the memory of man when these islands were less in 
danger of aninvasion. T Heaven, the French 
bogey, by the help of which our military alarmists 
ve been able to increase our armaments from less 
than twelve millions to bunsty ies millions a year 
is at last put to rest! and I suppose nobody any 
longer fears a French invasion. As to Russia, half 
our present fleet could blockade the Baltic in a fort- 
night, and the Black Sea ina month. We are inno 
danger from the lesser European powers. ‘There re- 
main Prussia and Austria. These powers have no 
fleet which could fora moment stand against half 
of our naval force. There is, then, America; and 
America tells us distinctly that, although she has 
unsettled disputes with us, she does not intend to 
go to war with us. She follows out this announce- 
ment by disbanding four thousand out of the thirty 
thousand troops which form her army. Her pre- 
sent navy is pe insignificant. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I consider the expenditure of twenty- 
eight millions a year on armaments to be not only 
wicked but foolish, and not only a crime but a blun- 
der. I would therefore not a day longer be the prey 





of mili panioc-mongers ; but instead of increas- 
ing I wor at once reduce our expenditure on ar- 


maments at least twenty millions a year. This would 
be equal to a reduction of the hours of daily labour 


by twenty minutes a day, or exactly two hours a 
week, the year round, to say nothing of the 
effect of twenty millions a year being saved in taxes 


and permitted to remain in the pockets of tax- 
payers.—Mnr. T, Tuomasson.” ; 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

‘WueEn the repast was ended Miss Coyle apologised 
for leaving Mr. Clifford and his young charge to- 
gether for a few moments, while she went to Mrs. 
Adair and announced the arrival of her niece. ] 

They strolled into the hall, and when out of hear- 
ing of the servart he asked; 

“ What do you think of her?” 

“T never imagined any creature so superbly beau- 
tiful—and—and winning, Mr. Clifford. It seems to 
me impossible that she can be what—you think her.” 

“{ said you would be charmed; but wait and 
see, Don’t let her beguile you into anything that 
can compromise you with the old lady. She wears her 
emblem on her arm, for she is cunning as the serpent, 
though she affects the mildness of the dove. There 
—she is coming. You are quite calm now, my child. 
Don’t let yourself be fluttered, and do not mind any- 
thing the old dame may say to you. She is eccentric, 
but she is kind at heart, and she feels that you have 
in her the claim of blood.” 

A moment later, Claudia Coyle came from a lateral 
hall which Jed to the eastern wing of the mansion. 
She passed her arm caressingly around the slender 
form of Clare, and drew her away as she said to Mr. 
Clifford : 

“Good-night. You will see us no more this even- 
ing. Jasper has returned from his ride. I saw him 
pass the windows a moment ago, and he has been 
anxious for your return.” 

Mr. Clifford bowed, and turned towards the op- 
posite wing, in which his own apartment was 
situated. 

As the two girls moved down this narrower hall 
Claudia said, in her most honeyed tone: 

“T arranged to receive you first myself, that you 
might have time to get over the nervousness of an 
arrival among strangers before seeing Mrs. Adair. 
She is most favourably inclined towards you, and 
I think she will be particularly charmed by the in- 
genuous sweetness that beams from every feature 
in your face. Everybody tells me that I am hand- 
some as Cleopatra; but as I sat looking at you at 
supper just now, 1 could only compare myself to a 
garish tropical flower, and you to a sweet moss-rose 
Just peeping from its shelter into the outside world 
—that hard, hard world with whichI have had so 
bitter a struggle, but which to you presents only its 
fairest face.” 

“ Pray do not institute a comparison between you 
and myself, Miss Coyle, for I should lose too much in 











[THE MEETING IN THE SHRUBBERY.] 


being brought into contrast with so beautiful a woman 
as youare. I, too, have known hardships, and it is 
to aid those I love that Iam here. I trust that Mrs. 
Adair will at least like me well enough to enable 
me to assist them. I speak of this freely to you, be- 
— you understand my position as well as I do my- 
se ” hd 


“ Better, if you have any doubts as to Mrs. Adair’s 
intention to make you the heiress of the bulk of her 
estate. That is why she sent for you, my dear, She 
made a condition, it is true, about liking you; but 
she will be sure to do that, for she adores beauty, and 
you are lovely enough to please the most fastidious 
taste.” 


“Thank you; but I could wish my aunt to love 
me for something better than my beauty. I hope you 
will allow me to be of some use to her as well as 
yourself. I could not bear to live beneath her roof, 
Py accept her bounty, without making some return 
or it.” 

“Oh, that will all arrange itself. We lead a very 
pleasant life here. This is a sort of liberty hall, 
where everybody does what seems best. My 
office of companion is almost a sinecure, for Mrs. 
Adair has her favourite servant to wait on her, and 
my duty is only to read to her occasionally, or to 
play on the organ while she says her prayers, Strange 
fancy, isn’t it, to want music while she prays? but 
she says that in that way alone canshe elevate her 
thoughts to the great white throne from which the 
destiny of poor mortals is fulminated.’’ 

“ Ah! I can understand that, and I am sure I shall 
like my aunt,” said Clare, with enthusiasm. ‘The 
profound tones of the organ move my own soul more 
deeply than any other music to which I have ever 
listened. When I have heard it finely played on, I 
have felt as if the angels were descending on the 
waves of sound, inspiring each listening spirit with a 
deeper desire to become as pure in heart as the white- 
robed messengers of grace themselves.” 

Claudia’s lip curled slightly as she listened to this 
outburst, but she sweetly said : 

“There is one chord of sympathy at least between 
you and your new-found relative, and, I trust, as time 
progresses, many more will be found. But here we 
are at Mrs. Adair’s door.” 

She tapped lightly on the panel, then opened it 
and went in, followed by Clare. 

The apartment was large and elegantly fitted up. 
Everything that could gratify the eye, or contribute 
to the comfort of its occupant, had been collected and 
placed within the narrow boundary of the suite of 
rooms appropriated exclusively to the use of the mis- 
tress of the house; yet good taste presided over the 





arrangement, and an artistic eye had evidently selected 
and combined the whole. 

A lamp, with a ground-glass shade, stood on an in- 
laid table placed against the wall, and through the 
open windows the moonlight streamed in, as if in 
rivalry with its feeble imitation. 

A chair covered with crimson velvet stood in 
front of one of the windows, and in it was seated a 
slender, delicate-looking woman, dressed in a flowing 
purple robe, open to the waist in front, with folds of 
soft lace closed at the throat with a small pin, in 
which was set a solitaire diamond of great beauty and 
marvellous value. A similar stone gleamed on one 
of the fair, withered-looking hands that lay carelessly 
folded upon her lap. 

Mrs. Adair looked thin and frail as a shadow, but 
her face still retained much of its proud beauty, old 
and infirm as she was. Her features were of the 
aquiline type ; her eyes were still bright and expres- 
sive, and the brows above them were dark and well 
defined. Her hair was perfectly white, aad what 
struck Clare most was the youthful-looking head- 
dress she had adopted, and the way it harmonised with 
her appearance. 

She wore a square of very fine lace upon her head, 
with one of the points upon her foreliead, and where 
it was fastened there was a rosette of the clearest 
rose-pink ribbon; a few folds of ribbon of the same 
colour were mixed with her silver tresses, forming a 
unique but most becoming coiffure. 

Mrs. Adair reminded her niece of a picture of a 
French marquise she had seen in an annual of her 
mother’s, which represented one of the grand dames 
of the court of Louis the Great, 

Mrs, Adair put up a gold eye-glass, and critically 
surveyed her young kinswoman as sho crossed the 
room. She was apparently satisfied with the result 
of her examination, for she dropped her glass, and, 
putting out herhand, said: ~- 

“Tam glad to see you in the home of your fore- 
fathers, Miss Ormond. That you and yours have 
been banished from it so long was no fault of mine, 
though I daresay your parents do not think so.” 

“T have never heard them speak on the subject, 
Mrs. Adair, therefore I cannot tell you what their seu- 
timents are. Allow me to thank you for your lato 
kindness to my mother, and for the invitation ex- 
tended to myself to visit you.” 

Clare was surprised at her own self-possession, and 
the old lady seemed both pleased and annoyed. She 
rather curtly said : 

“TI am your mother’s aunt—your own kinswoman ; 
then why do you speak to me as Mrs. Adair ?” 

“TI took my course from you, madam. You ad- 
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dressed me as Miss Ormond, and, of course, I could 
not presume to be more familiar with you than you 
were with me.” 

Mrs. Adair uttered a shrill little laugh. 

“ Well answered, by my faith! 1 think I shall 
like you, Clare Ormond, and I give you leave to call 
me aunt. Youare the third of your rave who has 
given me that title, and you bear the name of the 
first ungrateful one who wounded my heart as well 
as my pride by the marriage she’ made. You have 
heard of that elopement, I daresay?” 

“Yes, madam, and I have also heard that my 
grandfather was a gentleman, and a man of high cul- 
ture. That being the case, he could scarcely be con- 
sidered a low match for even a Beaufort,” 

“Oh, indeed ; so you are a democrat in your ten- 

encies! But that is a matter of course, since you 
are the descendant of the lajiguage master and the 
daughter of an Irishmau who came to this country to 
better his fortunes. He has not done it though} so 
much the worse for him.” 

Clare’s heart swelled at this attack upon her father, 
and with some effort she repressed“ thewords that 
arose to her lips. This old lady was to be conciliated 
at any cost to herself, she ‘thought; so she stood 
silent before the keen eyes thatwere bent upon her 
flushed face. 

In a more conciliating toné Mrs. Adair said: 

** Draw up that thair in front of me, and sit down 
where I can see you inthe moonlight. Nothing 
makes a fair woman look’so lovely as the soft shimmer 
of the Queen of Night, as the poets call that frozen 
mass up yonder, if astronomers are to be'telied on.” 

Clare silently obeyed her, and after another search~ 
ing gaze at the bright, ingeuuous face she went on? 

“ It is pleasant to see any one so young and fresh 
as you are, Olare. I seo that yori know when to 
speak and when to be Bilent.. I wa; rather hard on 
your father just now, but I must tell you thatI do 
not esteem him the less bétause he has failed to 
secure the fortune hé loped to win tn trade, I know 
that his family is goo&, and that his early training 
did not fit Mr. Ormond for a commercial man. If he 
had turned his attention to farming, things would 
have been very different with him now.” 

“Thank you, dear aunt, for doing that much justice 
to my darliug father,” said Clare, impulsively. “ If 
you only kuew him, you would appreciate him highly, 
I am sure.” 

“Perhaps so. I hope to make his acquaintance 
some day; that is, if I like you as well as I think I 
shail. Claudia,” turning to Miss Coyle, “ you can 
go now; I wish to speak with my niece in private. 
If I should desire music to-night, I will send Mona 
to let you know.” 

Claudia stood in a careless attitude, leaning with 
her elbow on the low marble mantel, looking as serene 
as if no gnawing care was at her heart, for she was 
most anxious to effect her escape, that she might 
meet one who, she knew, was awaiting her in the 
grounds. She bowed in reply to this dismissal, and 
glided from the room without speaking. 

Mrs. Adair’s eyes followed her retreating form, 
and, as the door closed, she said : 

“ What a graceful creature that is! It isa pleasure 
to me to look at her, for I love beautiful things.” 

“Yes; Miss Coyle is very lovely,” said Clare. 

“No, my dear; not lovely. You are that; but 
Claudia is regal, magnificent, unsurpassed in her pe- 
culiar style. She has been with me a year now, and 
she is the only companion I have ever had who ex- 
actly suited me, You must learn to like her, Clare, 
for it was she who reminded me that I owed a duty 
to your mother, and suggested to me the invitation 
I have given you to come to me on a visit.” 

“T hope I shall be able to like her, aunt, since you 
wish it. She is certainly very attractive, and I ought 
to be grateful to her for inducing you to remember 
such claims as my mother has on you.” 

“ How coldly you speak, child! I hope Mr Clifford 
has not attempted to prejudice you against her. It 
is not fair in him if he has, for he was half in love 
with her at one time, and when she showed him that 
there was no chance of success he took a most un- 
reasonable dislike té‘her.” 

Clare was at a loss what reply to make, but she 
finally said: 

“He told me that he had admired her very much, 
and that I would be charmed by her.” 

“I am glad he was generous enough to say that. 
He is my agent and man of business, you know. He 
is one of the unsuccessful clever men who are ‘Jacks 
at all trades, and good at none ;’ yet I ought not to 
say that, for he is an excellent manager, and as ho- 
nourable in his dealings as any man can ke. He has 
tried law, trade, and Heaven knows what besides, to 
settle down at last at Riverdale as the manager of 
all my affairs.” 

“Hoe was very kind to me, and J like him,” was 
the reply. 


“T am glad of that, forI wish you to—” Mrs. | 





Adair paused abruptly, then, smiling faintly, said: 
“ Here Iam talking about home affairs, when I de- 
tained you here to learn all about = own family. 
I have been so utterly separated from your mother 
that I really know nothing certain about her affairs. 
I heard of your father’s failure about the time that a 
great calamity happened to me here, and until very 
lately I made no effort to inferm myself of his actual 
position. You can tell me all I desire to know, I sup- 
pose, and it is no idle curiosity that tea me to 
ask you to let me know exactly how he is situated.” 

With much emotion Clare replied : 

“You are very good, aunt, to interest yourself in 
myfather. We have been very poor of late, and but 
for my mother’s hopefulness things would have gone 
very badly with us. She is one of those women who 
take for their motto: ‘ Never give up the ship!’” 

“Hum, thatis her Beaufort blood. We are a strong 
race; in some things wilful; but the women of the 
family, at least, have the true ring of the metal. My 
brother was not much to boast of, but he was spoiled 
by over-indulgence, and my own poor boy was an 
Adair. He inherited none ofthe characteristics of 
the Beauforts.” 

“Ex ‘their propensity to make unequal mar- 
riages,” thought the young girl, with a slight feel- 
ing of tritimph that her grandmother had not been 
the only*delinquent in the family. 

With’ skilful questions Mrs,’Adair gradually drew 
from Clare the history of hef father’s difficulties ; and 
when she had finished the old lady said : 

“T had no idea that your parents were so much 
reduced in ciretimstances.' I heard that Mr. Ormond 
had saved a fragment of his fortune, and supposed 
that you weré at least lifted above actual poverty. I 
see that I must’do something more for your mother; 
the annuity'I offered her seenis — to me now. 
You see*l am'very rich, Clare; 1 spend thousands 
every yéarmerely to gratify my ssthetic tastes; and 
while [ have*been doing that one of my own blood 
has been wanting “the comforts of life’ I am=not 
mean “woman, but I have ¢ beon «@ very 
hard-hearted one, I fear.” : 

“Do not misunderstand me, aunt. Wehave not 
been in want. My mother has some money coming 
to her every year, and old Reuben makes a good gar- 
dener. Nurse is as successful in raising poultry as 
she used to be in nursing children, and we have three 
cows to make butter from. I gave music lessons in 
a school at Portsmouth, and we managed not to get 
in debt.” 

Mrs, Adair’s lip curled slightly, and she said : 

“ What a practical little woman you are to under- 
stand all these details. I know that the whole thing 
must have been a wretclied travestie on life to people 
accustomed to the refinements and ease that wealth 
affords. Your father, I have been told, was a man 
lavish in expenditure, and I do not know how he 
could bring himself down to such a vegetative state 
as that you have described.” 

“ Necessity was his master, I suppose. Papa has 
not been the same man since his misfortunes ; .but he 
has submitted to them with as good a grace as he 
could. Your letter was a great joy tomy mother, 
and she bade me say everything to you that—that 
would prove to you how grateful she is for the as- 
sistance you have rendered her.” 

“Well, well, you need not trouble ‘yourself about 
that; I will take it all for granted, small favours 
thankfully received, and so forth ; but I am not satis- 
fied with what I have done for her. It seems to me 
pitiful that I gave so little from my abundance to my 
brother’s grandchild. Why did not your mother 
write to me and tell me how she was situated?” 

Clare flushed slightly. 

‘* My parents are poor, but they could not beg, and, 
above all, not from you, who had ignored their ex- 
istenco even in the days of their prosperity.” 

“ There spoke the pride of the Beauforts, child. I 
do not dislike either you or your mother for cherish- 
ing that feeling of independence. It proves the kin- 
ship that is between us. But, after all, Annette Or- 
mond is my natural heir, and she has claims on me. 
But I have others to consider as well, and1 am going 
to make my will after I have becdme better ac- 
quainted with you. I havea plan to——” 

She paused, and presently said, in a tone of sudden 
exhaustion : 

“T have talked too long. I cannot bear much, and 
Ihave been more excited by our meeting than is 
good for me. Ring that bell, please, and my servant 
will answer it.” 

She pointed to a silver bell on the stand near her, 
and the tinkling peal Olare sounded upon it was an- 
swered by the appearance of a middle-aged woman, 
with an intelligent face, and almost as much grace 
and quietness of movement as Claudia Coyle herself. 

‘Give me my drops, Mona,” said her mistress; 
‘bat first summon Lyra toshow Miss Ormond to her 
room.” 

The woman bowed and went out. Ina few mos 





ments she came back, accompanied by a young girl, 
who made an obeisance to Mrs. Adair, and said: 

“ Thank you for lettin’me be Miss Ormond’s waitin’ 
maid.” 

“See that you perform ‘your’ duties deftly,” was 
the reply. “ You are to slesp/in ‘Miss Ormond’s 
dressing-room, and be ready to attend to her when- 
ever she needs you.” 

The girl glanced furtively‘at*the young lady thus 
given into her charge, 

“ Good-night, Clare. You havenot’kissed me yet ; 
come, my dear, and give me the kiss of reconciliation. 
The feud is healed at last, andl wish'to be friendly 
with you and yours.” 

Clare tenderly pressed the hand‘held out to her, 
then kissed her on brow and re 

“T am glad I came,” she whispered; “ for I hope 
that I can be a comfort to'you... I will write to 
mamma, and tell her how good‘you have been to 
m 


8. 

“ Tell her also that before long I shall send for her, 
too, and with her must come husband: and’children. 
Go now, dear; I am safferingyand must have imme- 
diate attention.” 

Her face was suddenly drawn with’ / but she 
waved Clare imperiously a and. Mena, at a ges- 
ture from her, placed herself iu frontof hermistress 
while she said to Lyra, in carefully modulated tones : 

“ Show the young lady to her roomdmmediately.”” 

A lamp was burning on a table near the door, and, 
taking it up, the servant walked’on ‘to the central 
hall, and, mounting the winding stairs, led*the way 
to a handsome apartment in the maim building. which 
overlooked the lawn and river. 

Like the rest of the house, it was lavishly and 
richly furnished. Clare’s tranke had been‘placed in 
the adjoining dressing-room, and; with the assistance 
of her new mafd, she unpacked and arranged her 
clothing in the different re s provided for it. 

Then shé dismissed the givljand threwherself into 
@ luxtrious* chair beside*the open window,’ to think 
over the intérviéw'whieh’ had proved so much more 
satisfactory than she had dared to hope. Clare be- 
lieved that she had madea favourable impression on 
her aunt ; and, as to herself, she felt that she could 
love her very dearly if she were as uniformly kind as 
she had been that evening. 

Her reverie. was broken by the sound of steps on 
the lawn below, and, looking cautiously out, she saw 
two figures in the shadow thrown by the house. One 
was certainly Claudia Coyle, and the other was as. 
certainly the deaf old man who had acted so strangely 
on the boat. Clare uttered a slight exclamation ; 
both looked up, and the next moment the man plunged. 
into the shrubbery and Miss Coyle entered the house. 

The sound of the organ presently floated out upon 
the summer air, and Clare knew that her aunt was 
praying. She knelt, too, and returned thanks, 


CHAPTER XY. 

Wuew Claudia Coyle left Mrs. Adair’s apartment 
she flitted round the house, gsined the shelter of a 
mass of tall shrubs'which grew near the windows of 
the room from which she had been dismissed, and 
stood listening to what. passed within. 

While she stands there, with head bent forward, 
lips half-apart, eagerly listening to what she thought. 
might nearly concern herself, we will give a brief 
sketch of her past life. 

The daughter of an English father,and an Italian 
mother, she had inherited the calculating hardness 
of one race and the subtle, intriguing spirit of the 
other, Her father was the only son, of a wealthy 
banker, who had been sent by him to inake’the tour of 
E In his travels he met with a beautiful 
ballet dancer, and became so deeply enamoured of 
her that he privately married her, although he knew 
that in so doing he risked losing his father’s favour, 
and with it the wealth which he had been educated 
to spend. 

The elder Coyle was.a hard-working money-maker, 
who cared for the elevation of his family to the 
ranks of the gentry more even than he did for his 
beloved guineas. 

He would have been delighted if his son bad chosen 
some impoverished earl’s daughter, and have lavished 
his hoards on his titled daughter-in-law without stint ; 
but Leonard Coyle knew that the marriage he had 
made would never be forgiven, and every precaution 
was taken to conceal it from his father. 

He remained in Italy, and there Claudia was born. 
His wife, who had believed that in marrying the rich 
Englishman she was securing a brilliant position, 
soon grew weary of the secluded life she was com- 
pelled to lead, and pined for the triumphs and ad- 
miration she had won as the queen of the ballet. 

Leonard Coyle realised that he bad “ married in 
haste to repent at leisure,” and ho was about to take 
steps to free himself from the shackles that soon bore 
so heavily upon him, when he was thrown from his 
horse and killed. 
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The young widow was advised to go to London, 
aad claim from the banker a suitable settlement for 
herself and child. She did so, to find her claims re- 
ge and admittance denied her to the house of 

r. Coyle. 

The shock of his son’s death proved the death- 
blow of the old man; but when he. heard of the ar- 
rival of a woman who claimed to be the widow of his 
son and mother of the child she proclaimed$as his 
legitimate heiress, he rallied sufficiently to make a 
will, bequeathing the whole of his large fortune to. a 
nephew who had been with him for many years as 
cashier in his banking-house. 

This nephew, Mr. Leonard, was a hard, grasping 
man, with a large family of his own, and he thought 
himself very liberal when he gave his cousin’s widow 
a few hundred pounds as a provision for herself and 
ber. child, 

Mrs. Coyle made such efforts as were possible to 
a friendless foreigner to secure something more for 
her daughter; but, losing all hope of success, she 
finally went back to her native land, and, not un- 
willingly, returned to the old life which had so many 
charms for her. 

After this until her eighth year Claudia lived in 
the tinsel glare of the footlights. Shoe was taught to 
dance exquisitely, and she played her part as a fairy 
in many a brilliant spectacle, winning applause by her 
beauty and her graceful movements, though she had 


.no dramatic talent. 


The cholera swept through Italy, and her mother 
fella victim to it. A son of Mr, Leonard happened 
to be in Naples at the time. He had seen Claudia 
on the stage, and, hearing her mother’s story, re- 
cognized her as the repudiated heiress of the fortune 
which was now enjoyed by his father’s family. The 
young man possessed a keener sense of justice than 
his father, and when he heard of Mrs. Coyle’s death 
he sought out the child and tock her with him to 
England. 

His father rated: him for what he called romantic 
folly, but finally consented to pay the expenses of the 
little Claudia at a first-class boarding-school. 

As the girl grew. older she rebelled against the 
fetters with which she was bound, and in every pos- 
sible way showed that the Bohemian spirit she had 
inherited was strong within her. 

She hated her kindred, and accused them of having 
defrauded her of the wealth and position that right- 
fully belonged to her. 

At eighteen years of age she was beautiful, highly 
accomplished, and eager to enter the arena in which 
she hoped to win success, yet she had no certainty 
as to what position she was to hold. The education 
might only have been given her to enable her to gain 
her own living by becoming a governess. 

How vehemently sherecoiled from the mere thought 
of such a life no words can express. The gall of 
bitterness arose in her soul as she remembered that 
she was a dependent on those who possessed the for- 
tune that should have been her own, and she cherished 
no feeling of gratitude even to him who had rescued 
her from the forlorn position in which she had been 
left by her mother’s death. 

Charles Leonard had been married many years, 
and his wife, an amiable, common-place woman, con- 
sented to receive Miss Coyle beneath her roof, and 
introduce her into society. Leonard believed that 
her rare beauty, and the promise of a few thousand 
pounds as dower, would insure her a suitable alliance, 
thus his duty to her would be amply fulfilled. 

Claudia was taken to his splendid’ mansion, and 
treated with kindness and consideration. She had a 
liberal allowance, and her beauty was set off by elegant 
and tasteful dress. 

But she felt no gratitude for this. “They give 
me a moiety of what should be my own; they deck 
me in expensive clothing, hoping that I may attract 
a lover who can take the burden off their hands,” 
was her bitter thought, and, with the strong perver- 
sity of her nature, she resolved to disappoint her re- 
latives by the choice she would make. 

The society she met with in her cousin’s house 
was composed of two classes: the solid city men who 
had been the architects of their own fortunes, and the 
more aristocratic associates of Charles Leonard’s 
high-born wife. 

One of the former, a man of mature years and great 
wealth, asked for Miss Coyle’s hand in marriage ; and 
to one of the latter, a handsome, profligate spend- 
thrift, Claudia gave her heart. 

Her cousin placed before her all the advantages of 
& marriage with Mr. Boynton, and she seemingly ac- 
quiesced in his views ; but three days later she eloped 
with Captain Gordon, and for three years lived a gay 
life with him at the different gambling-places in 
Europe. 

At the end of that time Claudia discovered that 
there was another wife in existence at the time of 
their marriage, and she left Gordon and embarked 
for Australia, 





It was on that voyage that she encountered John 
Spiers, and for the first time learned what it was to 
love with all the passionate fervour‘of her southera 
temperament, ‘ 

She had renounced the safe position offered her by 
her elderly lover for the sake of Oaptain Gordon, but 
it was not done purely for love. Many ambitious 
views entered into her calculations, Gordon was the 
heir to a baronetcy and an ample rent-roll, and 
Claudia thought she could afford to wait a few years 
to reach such a goalat last. Whenit became known 
to her that he had made a Scotch marriage before he 
met with her, and had pensioned off his wife with 
a pledge of silence until his uncle died, Claudia quietly 
possessed herself of some valuable jewels and a conu- 
siderable sum of money and went away, leaving a 
letter behind her explaining what she had done and 
why she had left him. 

As by this time the pair had become mutually 
indifferent, Gordon laughed at the escapade and its 
attendant circumstances as a good joke. In her letter 
Claudia explained to him that she should make no 
attempt to prosecute him for bigamy at that time, but 
when he came into his inheritance she was to be 
liberally paid to be quiescent or heavy consequences 
would result to himself, 

She resumed her maiden name, made friends wher- 
ever she appeared, for few could resist the seductive 
beauty and gay good-humour of this woman ; and as 
long as her money lasted the life she led was a very 
pleasant one to her, 

Spiers was too poor to marry her, but to the attain- 
ment of that object both bent all their thoughts, 

To be near him, Claudia auswered the advertise- 
ment for a companion to an elderly lady. She brought 
with her unimpeachable recommendations, furnished 
by those who knew her only as an elegant and at- 
tractive woman, 

Mrs. Adair was so much charmed with her new 
acquisition that if Claudia could have fallen into her 
views with regard to a marriage with the son of Mr. 
Clifford, who she thought had claims on her pro- 
perty, in justice, if not in law, the old lady would 
have given the whole of her fortune to the two at 
her death. 

But Jasper Clifford was but twenty—a dreamer 
and a scholar; adda mutual repulsion arose between 
the two, founded on the radical antagonism of their 
natures. Evenif Jasper had shown any preference 
for her, Claudia would never have red 4 to accept 
fortune on such terms; for the fierce jealousy of her 
lover was such that the slightest intimation of Mrs. 
Adair’s wishes produced a violent scene, and Spiers 
declared that he would take her life, and that of her 
bridegroom, if ‘she attempted to play him false, He 
was quite in earnest when he made that threat, for 
the mere thought of losing Claudia rendered him as 
desperate as he had pretended to be when he used 
the same strategy with Clare Ormond. 

When Claudia heard of the relationship of Mrs, 
Ormond to Mrs. Adair she wrote to Spiers to find out 
all that was possible concerning the family, The 
result of what she learned was the concoction of the 
treacherous plot they had now taken the first steps 
towards carrying out. 

Disguised as an old man, Spiers had followed Clare, 
and lingered near her on the steamer, overhearing 
the greater portion of what passed between her and 
Mr. Clifford, though he affected to be stone deaf to 
all who addressed him. He was.now waiting under 
the shelter of the trees, for the appearance of his con- 
federate, and his shrill signal became so imperative 
that, Claudia felt compelled to leave her station near 
the window before the conversation between Mrs, 
Adair and her niece came to an end. 

“They have dropped the discussion of myself,” 
she muttered, ‘“‘and the rest will be but sentimental 
twaddle, so I might as well go.” 

Keeping in the shadow of the shrubbery, she moved 
rapidly towards the belt of trees which curved round 
the northern side of the house. When she gained 
their shelter a figure sprang forward to meet her, 
and clasped her in his arms, 

“My angel! my darling! my adored! it seems an 
age since I met you. I thought you never were 
coming. Old Money-bags ought to be asleep by this 
time, for it seems to me that I have been here an 
age.” 

He had taken off his wig and false whiskers, and 
Claudia tenderly kissed him before she attempted to 
release herself from his embrace. 

“There,” she said, with a laugh, “I have paid 
you well for keeping you waiting. Besides, it is not 
late ; your impatience makes the timeseemlong. I 
ought really to have stayed till our new inmate was 
safe in her own apartment before I came here. I 
don't know what Miss Ormond will think of my un- 
ceremonious desertion.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter much what she thinks; your 
brains aro fertile enough, at any rate, to find some 
excuse that will satisfy such a verdant specimen as 











Clare Ormond. Do you know that she has packed 
away in her trunk what she believes to be the elixir 
of love, to.charm the old lady into making her the 
heiress? But you and I know that it is the elixir of 
fortune for us.” 

“Tam afraid she will seo no necessity for using it 
Mrs. Adair wag charmed by her at first sight, and 
was far more .gracious to her than I had any idea she 
would prove.” 

“ Ah-h! well, you may allow that state of feeling 
to continue for a little while, but not long. Croesus 
likes a new plaything; but after the novelty wears 
off your turn comes, You must find means to alien- 
ate the old woman so far as to make her treat Clare 
with less kindness, though you must be careful not 
to endanger the inheritance; the will must be made 
in her favour, you know, or we are all at sea again. 
The girl must be made to believe that her interests. 
are in jeopardy, and she is so anxious to be able to 
assist her family that she will try any nonsense to 
reinstate herself in the old woman’s good graces.” 

“T understand what is necessary to be done,” said 
Claudia, with a sigh. “If it were not for that ab- 
surd fancy of Mrs. Adair’s to make a match between 
the two to whom she wishes to give her fortune, I 
think I could have won on her till she would have made 
me her heiress. But inher mind that idea is fixed as 
fate itself. She has a romantic notion in her head 
that the two she designs for each other shall meet 
and fall in love without any intimation that they are 
expected to do so.” 

“With what prospect of success, do you think ?” 

“It seems probable enough that these two young 
people will take a fancy to each other. I hate Jas- 
per, but I cannot help seeing that he is as handsome 
as a young Apollo, and he has just that dreamy, 
poetic temperament which will incline him to 
admire a girl of Miss Ormond’s style and talk senti- 
mental nonsense. to her. They will be thrown to- 
gether without restraint, for Mr. Clifford understands 
Mrs. Adair’s wishes, and of course he favours them. 
It would be a miracle if these young people, who I 
know will prove congenial to each other, do not fall 
as desperately in love as can be desired by those who 
wish to make a match between them.” 

Spiers’s brow clouded, and he viciously said: 

“T wish that young iellow was at the antipodes. 
But for him and his fancied claims on Mrs. Adair 
you would have been sure of the money. I almost 
think it would be expedient to put him out of the 
way.” 

“ That would be of no use unless his father were 
removed at the sametime. Mr. Clifford has resigned 
his claims in favour of his son; but if anything 
happened to Jasper, the old lady would insist that he 
should take the young man’s place, ‘I'he money her 
husband left her she regards as of right belonging to 
the Cliffords ; she might leave it to them, but she 
has an insane desire to keep the bulk of the property 
together, and bestow it on her two protégés, if they 
will agree to marry each other.” 

“ What would be the result if they refused ?” 

“T cannot foresee; but I think that Miss Ormond 
would be sent back to her parents, and the second 
sister be brought hither for trial.’’ 

“That must not be, for I have no hold over 
Christine, and she would never be safe to meddle 
with. I was going to suggest to you to give Olarea 
hint of what is expected of her, that she might do 
what almost any perverse girl would—take an aver- 
sion to this boy. But I see plainly that it would not 
do.” 
“ Even if it would, I should not dare to attempt it. 
She and Mr. Clifford are such good friends that she 
would be sure to betray me; and Mrs. Adair would 
never forgive me if she suspected that I am trying to 
undermine her plans. In fact, I think it will be rather 
amusing to further them, knowing as I do that the 
whole of the actors are but puppets, the wires by 
which they are moved being held in my hands.” 

“Ha, ha! yes. I should like to change places 
with you, for the play will be amusing. Let them 
fallin love over head and ears. It is true I must 
marry that girl; but when she dies of a broken heart 
the better for you and me; the sooner we can then 
ratify the promises we have made to each other.” 

At this Claudia’s brow grew dark, and she curtly 

said: 
“ There will be no necessity for such a sacrifice on 
your part. When Miss Ormond has used that fatal 
mixture she will be so much in your power that you 
can exact from her nearly the whole of her inheri- 
tance as the price of silence. You seem to think only 
of yourself in this matter; but can you not imagine 
what my feelings would be to see youactually pledged 
to any one besides myself? I can see no necessity 
for marrying her at all.” 

“ My dear Claudia, it is unlike you to let jealous 
feeling mar our plans. You know that you alone 
possess my heart, that I would do anything—anything 
to secure fortune, and with it the power to make you 
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for ever my own. Clare would not long be in your 
way; if she did. not die of horror and heartbreak, I 
could, ay, and would, very soon put her out of your 
path. But I can see no way to success, except by a 
marriage with her. Mrs. Adair has expressed to you 
her positive intention to bequeath the whole of her 
large fortune to this young girl if she is pleased 
with her, and you have assured me that she is.” 

Claudia threw herself upon his breast in a sudden 
impulse of passion, and cried out: 

“ All that is true, but I shall die if another woman 
comes between us. I cannot bear it—I cannot!” 

“Calm yourself, my angel, and listen tome. If I 
do not secure power over Miss Ormond as my wife, 
her friends would come to her assistance. Investi- 
gations would be made that might be very damaging 
to me; but if I stood in the position of her husband, 
don’t you see that their hands would be tied? They 
would then gladly hush up the whole affair, and leave 
the girl to my tender mercies. You can imagine 
what they will be when she is once completely in my 
power.” 

Claudia shuddered. She presently looked up, and 
her face was white and drawn. 

“This poor girl is sadly in my way, but—but I 
wish some less dreadful means could be found to dis- 
pose of her. She is so young, so innocent, that I 
shrink from the thought of utterly destroying her.” 

“The more innocent the better fitted she is to join 
the angelic choir,” said Spiers, lightly. “ You will 
lay aside your scruples when you see her actually 
my wife.” 

A glance of flame flashed from the black eyes of 
his companion, and she moved several paces from 
him as she replied, with intense bitterness: 

**I do not know why I love you to that degree 
that I am ready to risk everything for your sake. 
But so it is, and I cannot help myself. You are 
right; when I see Clare Ormond holding that posi- 
tion towards you, the tiger in me will be aroused, 
and I shall be ready to compass any means to insure 
her destruction. After all, you will only avenge on 
her the fate she will have given her aunt.” 

“* Now you are reasonable, my darling. You know 
that it is for your sake I do all this, so you must 
bear with a little suffering, to make our brilliant and 
happy future a certainty.” 

* Little!’ repeated Claudia, pressing her hand upon 
her heart. ‘ Every day, every hour I know her to 
be with you will be bitter anguish to me. Oh, John, 
you cannot understand how I love you!” 

“T think I can, Claudia; and if you will reficct, 
you will see that I am giving you the strongest proof 
of my devotion by entering into the plot you chiefly 
arranged yourself. I shall incur great danger for 
your sake ; for if discovery were made, I should be 
the one to suffer punishment, not you.” 

“That is true; and we must risk nothing. I give 
you up to the heiress for a brief space ; but you must 
not falter—you must not be turned from your purpose 
by her beauty and sweetness.” 

She stood before him pale, panting, almost terrible 
in her passionate emotion. Spiers drew near her, 
took her cold hand in his own, and almost as passion- 
ately suid : 

“T swear to keep faith with you to the letter, 
Claudia, Give me six weeks after the old Iady is 
safe iu her grave: I will claim my bride, take her 
away, force her to make q will in my favour, then 
deal with her in such @ way that no suspicion of foul 
play shall fallon me. Youcan await me in some 
foreign city. I will turn the estate into money, and, 
with you for my companion, seek and find happiness 
under another name. In our new home we shall be 
rich and happy.” 

He passed his arm around her, and as they walked 
to and fro they arranged the minutie of their plans. 
Then he put on his wig again, and said: 

“I must get back to the landing in time for the 
night boat. Write to me under a new name, for I 
think Clifford will watch you sharply. Abner Jonson 
will do as well as any, and be sure to keep me iu- 
formed as to what happens here.” 

“I shall certainly do that. Come with me to the 
door. The house is quiet, and no one will see you 
at this hour. I told Reuben to leave the front en- 
trance unlocked, as I often do when I walk at night.” 

With some reluctance Spiers complied, for he 
feared being seen; but Claudia belioved that all was 
safe till she heard Clare’s exclamation, and looked 
up to see her white face at the open window. 

She hastily whispered: 

“Never mind; I shall know how to account for 
your presence here. Go now.” 

And she hurriedly entered the house, and sought 
her own room. 

(To be continued.) 


Census or Bootte.—In 1861 Bootle was only 
a parish, and it then contained a total of 6,405 in- 
habitants. ‘The consus just taken shows that there 


are now in tho nowly incorporated borough 3,205 
wae] families, 2,519 inhabited houses, 221 unin- 
habited houses, and 41 building. The population 
consists of 7,720 males and 8,465 females—making 
in the aggregate 16,185 persons. 





OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fuult on Both Sides,” §c. 


_— > 
CHAPTER XXKXIII. 
And tidings do I bring and lucky joys 
And golden times and happy news of price. 
2 Henry IV. 

Tue meeting of the half-sisters Mrs. Greville 
Paisley and Olive Markham on the scene of their 
father’s degradation was a strange one. 

The two women stood regarding each other intently 
for some moments, then the former stretched out 
her hand, which Olive took, giving it a somewhat 
warmer pressure than she had hitherto accorded it, 
for now that the mystery was being cleared up she 
comprehended better what had before seemed so in- 
explicable in the conduct of Mrs. Paisley. 

Selfishness, love of ease, want of heart—these were 
Mrs. Greville Paisley’s worst faults—bad enough, but 
insignificant when compared with the darker schemes 
for which Olive had given her credit. 

“What brings you here?” Rawdon Markham 
asked, and she answered with another question: 

** Where is she ?” 

The father pointed tothe bed where yet the wretched 
woman, so closely allied to them all, and who had 
been the cause of all their woe, slumbered off the 
effects of the strong drink she had imbibed. 

Mrs. Paisley stamped her foot impatiently on the 
ground. 

“ Always the same!” she murmured, “ always tho 
same!” 

“ What brings you here ?” repeated Rawdon, some- 
what pettishly. 

“To speak to her.” 

Rawdon laughed bitterly. 

“More plotting and conniving,” he said. ‘ You 
can get no more money from me—besides Olive knows 
all.’ 

“ What does she know?” 

**That her mother and I were never legally mar- 
ried—that she and her sisters are illegitimate.” 

“ Ob, she knows all that,” Mrs. Greville Paisley an- 
swered, with a smile that to Olive appeared to be but 
a@ sneer. 

*T have told her all.” 

“ Suppose it were not the case ?” 

“Suppose—suppose!”” said Rawdon Markham, 
angrily. ‘“ None knows better than yourself that it is 
true—you have proved that well enough.” 

“Listen!” said Mrs. Paisley, seating herself, and 
fixing her eyes on her father. “Before you speak 
words for which you may be sorry, hear what I have 
to say.” 

“ Proceed.” 

“T am your daughter.” 

“ Well, well!” 

“T was never brought up to love my father; I was 
but a few weeks old when he put me on board an 
American ship. I was a woman—a woman of the 
world too—when, after many years, we met again.” 

“ What is this leading to?” 

“Wait, and you will learn. All that I ever heard 
of the father I could not remember was calculated to 
make me hate and despise him.” 

“It was not true!” interposed Olive, vehemently. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley extended her dainty, ringed 
hand. 

“ Still impetuous, dear!” she said, with a smile. 
“You should uever jump at conclusions!” 

**Go on—go on!” Rawdon interposed, impatiently. 

“ The life I led,” she continued, “ was little calcu- 
lated to teach me that gentle, filial love that Olive 
possesses. The parent I knew did nothing for me to 
inculcate either love or respect ; the parent I did not 
know was ever represented to me as the incarnation 
of all that was diabolical.” 

Again Olive would have interposed, but her father 
motioned her to remain silent. 

“Somehow,” resumed Mrs. Greville Paisley, 
“somehow, nowas I grow older, the firmly implanted 
notion with which Ihave grown up—that beauty in a 
woman and wealth in a man are the only two quali- 
ties worth pi ing—has I somewhat fainter. 
Olive, when I compare my gay, merry, bustling life of 
excitement with yourcalm, happy home pleasures at 
Ripplebrook it does not seem to me you had so much 
the worst of it. Father, father—to you I speak now 
—it is not so much the devotion of Olive I feel to you, 
but a respect that has grown gradually upon me 
since I have come to know you better—a respect for 
your worth, your truth, and your sincerity.” 











Olive took her half-sister’s hand and pressed it 





impulsively, while Rawdon Marklaw turned aside 
his head. 

“ As you know, father,” Mrs. Greville Paisley con- 
tinued, “ it was no love that led me to seek you out 
in the first instance ; it was simply the desire—the 
selfish desire that you should rid me of the burthea 
of that other parent who lies yonder.” 

“Yes, yes. Why recall the past?” replied Raw- 

on, 

* Because it is necessary—because without this pre- 
lude you might misinterpret what there is to follow. 
Oh, will you believe me when I say that in the last 
few months I have seen how unsatisfactory is the sel- 
fish frivolity of such a lifeas Ihave been leading ? 
Look at me now! Who has been more successful than 
1? Who has had greater triumphs?’ I have had the 
world at my feet, the noblest in the land have pressed 
to touch my hand—with what result? I have nota 
frieod—not a true, sympathising friend on the face 
of the earth.” 

“ Yes, yes, you have, Rose—let me call you Rose,” 
cried the warm-hearted, impulsive Olive. ‘* We are 
sisters—let us be sisters. Oh, if you had only 
spoken to me like this at Ripplebrook—if I had only 
known that, all this misery and disgrace would have 
been avoided. You shall never be without a friend 
while I live.” 

“ Olive, in years I am far your senior, in knowledge 
of the world immeasurably your superior, but I be- 
lieve I could sacrifice everything to live a year of 
such a pure, innocent life as yours; but that can 
never be—the past cannot be recalled. Do you know 
that my life now is outwardly as it has been any time 
these years past? Do you know that daily my little 
house is beset by the world of fashion, that I 
have compliments without end paid to me, that I 
could marry again to-morrow, that—but I will not 
dwell on this—it is best forgotten. I long for sin- 
cerity—I whose life from beginning to end has been 
insincere ; I long for truth and honour and virtue ; 
the fulsome chatter of worldlings palls upon me. I 
do not think I ama great sinner—I am only a worldly, 
selfish woman. Need I despair? Can I not atone 
for that? I have come here to do so if possible.” 

“ How can you atone for this?” said Rawdon Mark- 
ham, indicating the wretched room and the woman 
slumbering on the bed by a wave of his hand, 

“How? By taking the burthen that oppresses you 
upon my own shoulders.” 

* How can you do that ?” 

“ Suppose, father——”’ and Mrs. Greville Paisley 
turned her eyes to the ground—* Suppose, father, that 
this woman for whom you sacrificed everything— 
suppose, I say—she was not your wile.” 

Rawdon Markham started to his feet, his eyes star- 
ing wildly as he ran his bands through his disiievelled 
white hair. The next momeut he sank back listless 
in his chair. 

“ What nonsense!” he muttered. 

“No, it is not nonsense. I and I alone am the suf- 
ferer for that woman’s sins! Your second marriage 
was the real one. Oliveand her sisters are your true 
daughters. It is I who am a nameless child!” 

Again Rawdon Markham sprang to his feet with 
demeanour so wild and gestures so strange that it 
would seem as if the news thus conveyed to him had 
turned his brain. 

It was in vain for awhile that Olive sought to 
soothe him ; he only murmured to himself an excited, 
incomprehensible jargon of words conveying no sense 
to those who heard him, till, his weakeued constitu- 
tion shattered, he fell forward on the ground, and, 
hiding his face in his bent arms upon a chair, sobbed 
like a child. 

Olive, kneeling by his side, did all that lay in her 
power to comfort him, while Mrs. Greville Paisley, 
with a sadder expression on her face than had ever 
been seen there before, surveyed the scene at a short 
distance, motionless and outwardly impassive—out- 
wardly, but who shall say with what feelings strug- 
gling in her heart ? 

“Can you prove what you have said ?” Olive asked 
of her half-sister, after a long pause. 

“ Yes—else I had not spoken of it.” 

“ Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” Rawdon Mark- 
ham cried, in a half-choked voice, and his two dangh- 
ters, one on either side of him, whispered words of 
love and comfort in his ears. 

At that moment the wretched woman on the bed 
awoke from her drunken stupor, and, by the light of 
the grim, gray dawn struggling through the smoke- 
grimed window, saw the tableau. 

In some surprise and more curiosity she stole down 
to the group unperceived and unheard, and gazed in 
stupefied amazement at the scene. 

“ What's the matter? What’s this to-do about ?” 
she inquired, with a certain tipsy gravity. 

Rawdon Markham and Olive shuddered and drew 
closer together at this query, addressed to them in a 
harsh, strident, unwomanly voice. Mrs. Grevilie 
Paisley confronted her. 
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“ Mother,” she said, firmly, “ Richard Holt is alive!” 

These words startled the creature to whom they 
were addressed te the extent that they seemed almost 
on the instant to sober her. 

“It's a lie—it’s a lie!” she muttered, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Itis no lie. ‘Vithin the last few hours I have 
geen and conversed with him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In Newgate.” 

“The old game—the old game! What for ?” 

“ For the murder of my husband!” 

“The murder of Captain Paisley !” 

Olive, with a wild, scared expression on her face, 
left her father’s side, and, seizing Mrs. Greville 
Paisley’s hands in her own, looked in ber eyes with 
a despairing eagerness, as she cried: 

“Tt cannot be true—it cannot be true! It is too 
terrible !”” 

“It is true,” the young widow answered. 

Olive hid her head on her sister’s shoulder and 
shuddered, 

“So Dick's alive is he,” said the woman. “ Poor 
Dick! In trouble, too. Poor Dick! I loved him,” 
and she turned fiercely upon Rawdon Markham, 
“ He was worth a dozen of you at any time. I was 
a fool to have cast him off for you. Poor Dick! 
Let me see him again. Take me to him!” 

It was upon this scene that the first rays of the 
morning sun rested, struggling through the smoke, 
the grime, and the filth of a squalid London court, a 
scene of mingled joy and misery which would have 
been lard to parallel. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, and — where, 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. Thomson. 

Bur few words are necessary to explain all that 
remains to be told. 

Richard Holt, the burglar, the convict, and the 
murderer, was the husband of the wretched woman 
who, as Rawdon Markham's reputed wife, caused him 
a lifetime of grief, repentance, and misery. 

Some time before Olive’s father had as a youth 
paid his first fatal visit to London, the woman who 
captivated his boyish fancy had married for love a 
roving, evilly disposed, idling fellow named Richard 
Holt, who, sinking from bad to worse, had his deserts 
when sentenced by a jury of his countrymen to a long 
period of transportation. 

Mrs. Holt—to call her by her proper name—left 
thus to herself after only a short experience of mar- 
ried life, was thrown upon her own resources, Pos- 
sessed of a handsome face and a showy figure, as 
well as a certain amount of unscrupulous talent, she 
made friends for herself, and became one of that gay 
and disreputable company in which young Rawdon 
Markham found her when he arrived in London. 

The secret of her marriage was entirely her own. 
Under an assumed name she had no dread of its dis- 
covery, and she passed everywhere for & single 
woman. 

The temptation of Rawdon’s money and position 
was too great to be resisted by one of her tempera- 
ment and want cf principle. She married him, 
easing her conscience with the thought that as she 
had heard nothing from her husband since his trans- 
portation he was probably dead ; or, if not, he would 
be little likely to return to find her in the new posi- 
tion in society to which as Mrs. Markham she ex- 
pected to be elevated. 

Mer only dread of bigamy was discovery, and that 
dread was not sufficient to deter her from going 
through the form of marriage with the lad who wor- 
shipped her. 

During her sojourn in America she heard news of 
Dick Holt that gave her but small apprehension, but 
sho was not prepared for his return to England, still 
less for the announcement made to her by Mrs, 
Greville Paisley, nor for the news of his incarcera- 
tion in Newgate. 

From her daughter Mrs. Holt had ever kept the 
secret of a former living husband; she had told her 
she had been married toa Mr. Holt prior to her union 
with Rawdon Markham, but had remained discreetly 
dumb on a subject that would have alienated the girl 
from her, 

But Dick Holt on his return to England instituted 
inquiries after his wife; he heard little that was good 
and much that was bad; still, for the mere sake of 
possible companionship and sympathy, he did his 
best to ferret her out. 

As it was only his sober moments—and they were 
few and far betwcen—that he employed in this man- 
ner, and as the sole information he had to guide him 
in the matter was that she had married a Mr. Mark- 
ham, it took him a long while to obtain a reliable clue, 
but in the end his researches resulted in a journey to 
Ripplebrook. 


There he was on the right scent, but in a fit of 
drunkenness, and being in woful need of money, he 
attacked Captain Paisley outside the village with a 
view to robbery alone, but, as the reader knows, that 
robbery resulted in murder. 

The crime committed, he was forced to consult his 
safety by immediate flight. He escaped to London, 
where he remained drinking the proceeds of his ill- 
gotten gains till the search for the emerald ring in- 
stituted by Joseph Shingles led to his apprehension. 

Not only money and jewellery did he take from 
the unfortunate Captain Paisley. There was as well 
a pocket-book filled with papers, papers brought to 
Ripplebrook by the murdered man for Rawdon Mark- 
ham to peruse referring to the woman who passed 
for his wife. P 

The reading of these documents by Black Dick took 
a considerable time, but when he had finished them 
he knew whom it was he had slain, it was the husband 
of his wife’S daughter who had perished by bis hand, 
and the widow, under the name of Mrs. Greville 
Paisley, was to be found at a certain house in a par- 
ticular street in Mayfair. 

These facts he carefully noted, with a view to ex- 
torting money when he might need it, but ere he had 
recourse to this method of filling his pockeis the 
police apprehended him for the murder, and lodged 
him in Newgate. 

The fictitious courage of drink was no longer ob- 
tainable, and he sank into a state of abject cowardice 
and misery. Knowing his own guilt, every moment 
it seemed to him as if the hangman’s fingers were 
about his neck, and, as a drowning man clutches at 
straws, so he became convinced that Mrs. Paisley, 
the wife he had made a widow, could save him. 

With this end in view he wrote her a few words, 
revealing his identity and implering her aid and pro- 
tection, and beseeching her to visit him in his prison 
cell. v F 

She went. He flung himself at her feet begging 
for mercy, praying her not to appear against him. 
He kissed the hem of her dress in abject supplica- 
tion, and prostrated himself before her at the thought 
of the well-deserved fate in store for him. 

Then, with horrible oaths and imprecations, he 
vowed vengeance against the world. In impotent 
rage he dashed his clenched fist against the stone 
walls that held him prisoner, and, with bitter curses, 
told the woman who stood undaunted before him 
who he was and what she was. The most oppro- 
brious names he heaped on mother and daughter. 
He cursed them both in his fury, and would have 
doubtless proceeded to violence had not Mrs. Paisley 
summoned assistance. 

That night Dick Holt was heavily ironed, and the 
young widow drove to the court where her father 
and mother lived in misery and squalor to reveal to 
them what she had discovered. 

Fresh from the scene, her vivid description of its 
horrors were terrible in the extreme, but upon the 
wretched woman whom they most concerned they 
produced no apparent effect. 

“ My Dick come back!” she muttered. “My Dick 
come back! Take me to him—let me see him once 
again,” 

It is only charitable to hope that the full horror 
of the situation did not penetrate her drink-sodden 
senses. 

Here it is well for this story to come to a conclu- 
sion. Those in whom, it is to be hoped, the interest 
of the readers of the foregoing chapters is concerned 
are in a fair way to regain their lost happiness, 
though much remains to be done ere the old, plea- 
sant, quiet life of Ripplebrook can be resumed ; but 
that much is simplified by the act of one whom few 
believed to have been possessed of a heart—much 
less a kind and loving one—and who was popularly 
supposed to have but one hope, one desire, one love 
in the world, that of amassing money. 

His name was Joseph Shingles, and he was a de- 
formed dwarf. 

To Olive Markham he bequeathed the whole of his 
wealth, with the solitary proviso that the unfortu- 
nate Miriam might be well cared for duriug the re- 
mainder of her life, and thus Olive found herself 
unexpectedly a woman of large property. Yet this 
sudden access of wealth was far from causing the 
girl unmingled pleasure, 

The sad and miserable fate of the deformed man 
who for so many months had been her sole friend 
was a source of long and sincere grief to her, and 
even to the last she never was able to rid herself of 
the belief that it was for her sake he had died—that, 
had he not been reduced to that state of miserable 
despair where death seems far preferable to life, he 
might have made his escape from the burning house. 

‘This was a wretched idea and barred all thoughts 
of enjoyment, and Olive for many months loathed 
the very mention of the legacy that made her a rich 
woman. 





Let us pass over this period of sadness and depres- 





sion—let us omit all farther mention of the trial and 
conviction of the murderer, or of the melaucholy 
death of his wretched wife, and let us draw up the 
curtain for a moment only on a final tableau of peace, 
happiness, and sunshine. 

. . . * . 

Ripplebrook again. Ripplebrook, with the sun 
shining, the birds singing, the distant hills quivering 
in golden light, the trees putting forth their buds, the 
village lying embowered in the foliage, the Chamber- 
combe woods rich in their brightest tints. The old 
house again, with its picturesque gables, its ploasant 
shrubberies, itstrimly kept lawn, and, aboveall, its fine 
chestnut tree—the tree with the pleasant bench be- 
neath, the scene of so many of Olive’s solitary mus- 
ings. 

On that seat sho sits as of yore, a little older, per- 
haps, in appearance, more of the woman and less of 
the girl, and by her side a handsome man, with a sun- 
burnt face and a dark-flowing beard—her first, her 
only love. 

Hand-in-hand they sit, neither speaking, both look- 
ing far away over hill and daleand woodand meadow, 
and in the face of both is that look of true love and 
perfect happiness seen but once in the lifetime in any 
one of us, 

The past is gone, condoned, forgotten! The pre- 
sent is perfect bliss! Thefuture? Ah! which of us 
can foretell the future? but surely seldom doa young 
couple embark ona joint voyage on the sea oi life 
under brighter or fairer auspices than do Olive Mark- 
ham and Charlie Wilding. 

Across the lawn comes an old, white-haired man, 
erect, but feeble in his gait, led by his youngest 
daughter, a merry, laughing, graceful girl, whom he 
calls Alice, and the pair are met with smiles and 
blushes by the other two from beneath the chestnut 
tree. 

“ Why, Olive, what have you been doing to make 
your cheeks so rosy ?” asked Rawdon Markham, 

“Cannot you guess?” puts in Alice, archly, and 
Olive and Charlie turn away their heads. 

The old man, they nothing loth, take their two 
hands and joins them together. 

“Olive, darling,” he says, in an agitated voice, 
“your trust is at an end, and yours, Charlie, from 
this moment commences. Watch over her, guard her, 
shield her, love her, for surely no man was ever 
blessed with the affection of a truer, purer, better 
girl than she whom I now surrender to your keep- 
ing.” 

. THE END. 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


es 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

UneirHa, as we have told, saw Ernest when he 
moved towards the well, and, as Lady Louise did not 
need her attendance at the moment, left the window 
and hurried below. [ 

She came up quickly, with her long, masculine 
stride, saying : 

“ Oh, tell Master Ernest to come out of the well 
instantly! Itis full of snakes, and sometimes they 
are very poisonous!” 

“T am not afraid of snakes,” cried Ernest, witha 
glance upwards as fierce as that of a man straight 
into Ulgitha’s eyes. ‘‘ Where is my saddle?” 

“Tt has been taken away,’’ replied Ulgitha. 

Without waiting to hear more, the active boy 
clambered up the sides of the well, the large cre- 
vices in its rocky wall giving him hold for hands and 


feet. 

“The saddle, Master Ernest, is in a closet of the 
kitchen, where I put it this morning while you and 
your father and the guide were asleep.” : 

Both Sir Edred and Ernest were in a fever of im- 
patience to see and examine the battered repository 
of the immense wealth which had been concealed in 
it; but each feared lest the suspicion of Ulgitha 
might be excited were he to display anxiety. 

“ Ah,” said Ulgitha, “‘ you do not yet fully trust 
me, and indeed I have little right to expect your con- 
fidence. Let me tell you that I have discovered a 
secret, and that it is safe with me.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Sir Edred, with an eager gaze 
into the harsh, hard face of the woman. “ You have 
discovered a secret !” ; 

“The secret of the saddle, Sir Edred. 
hiding-place for jewels.” j I 

“Was! Yousay it was!” exclaimed the again 
alarmed diamond merchant as he grasped Ulgitha’s 
arm sharply. ‘Are the jewels not in the saddle 
padding now? Has that villain Schwartz robbed 
the saddle? Speak, woman! Those jewels were all 
diamonds, and worth thousands! Did Rudolph rob 
the saddle?” ; 

Ulgitha made no reply. Her chin sank upon her 

zeast and her eyes stared at the zround. 

“ Ah, it is plain that he did!’ groaued Sir Edred. 





It was a 
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and, raising his hands with a gesture of ineffable 
grief, he added :: “ So, ernel fortune has swept from 
me all the earnings of my life! ‘This last stroke re- 
duces me almost to poverty. All hope of now effect- 
ing the ransom and release of my poor old captive 
father must be resigned! He is doomed to die 
among the Infidels! Ah, well, I have life yet, and 
health, and manhood, thank Heaven! Ihave my 
wife—and you, my darling boy!’’ he said, extend- 
ing his arms towards Ernest. 

The boy sprang to the offered embrace, exclaiming 
as Sir Edred pressed him to his bosom : 

‘‘Mother and I have you, dear father, who are 
worth more than a million of diamonds.” 

“The diamonds are safe!” cried Ulgitha, bursting 
into tears, and sinking to the ground as if weak in 
limb and body. “The diamonds are safe—thank 
Heaven!” 

“She says the diamonds are safe, father !’’ ex- 
claimed Ernest. 

“ Yes, they are safe,” repeated Ulgitha, success- 
fully endeavouring to control her powerful emotion. 
“This last temptation has passed; but it was a 
struggle, a bitter struggle forme! Oh, shall I never 
be good and honest again ?” 

Sir Edred advanced, laid his hand on her shoalder 
kindly, and said : 

“Ulgitha, you are trying to be honest. Be not 
discouraged. You discovered the diamonds in the 
saddle, and were tempted to keep them. You could 
have done so very easily. Had you not spoken we 
should of course have believed, finding his cap in 
the well, that Rudolph had carried away the saddle 
and all its hidden wealth. Do not weep now, since 
you have conquered the temptation; but rise and 
dance and clap your hands, my brave woman. You 
have won a great victory, with a very inferior force, 
by my life! since you are the landlady of the ‘ Iron 
Hand’ inn!” 

“You are a great-hearted and good man, Sir 
Edred,” replied Ulgitha. ‘I fished up the saddle 
with my pot-hooks, intending to carry it into the 
house and show it to Master Ernest on his waking 
up. But in freeing the hooks from the padding I 
made a deep, great rent in it, and out rolled six 
large diamonds : 

“* Six !’’ exclaimed the diamond merchant. ‘‘ There 
were in all no less than——” 

“ Wait!’’ pleaded Ulgitha, with one of her sharp, 
fierce gestures. ‘‘ Only six rolled out right into my 
lap as I sat upon the ground with the saddleon my 
knees. I knew instantly that the gems were dia- 
monds and very precious, or they would not have 
been so cunningly concealed. I thrust my hand 
into the deep rent, and felt many more gems within 
the padding. Then flashed into my mind the great 
liking Master Ernest had evinced for an old saddle 
all battered and worn. Not until that instant had 
i suspected that his care for it had been more than 
a boyish whim. But, seeing the diamonds in my 
lap, and feeling many more in the padding, I knew 
instantly that though Rudolph had gone away with 
the many he and I found in the pocket-book, as many 
more and larger and brighter jewels were in my 
power. I was sorely tempted then,” said Ulgitha, 
shaking her head. ‘‘‘ Outshine him. Outshine every- 
body,’ the evil one said. *‘ Why be a beggarly thiet’s 
wife all your days ? Whatis Sir Edred Van De Veer 
to you? He has recovered his wife, and she is a 
million times more to him than these diamonds. Be 
rich! be great! fly!’ Ah, the tempter ever reasons 
sweetly to those who listen to him, Sir Edred !” 

“Well said, brave woman!”’ replied Sir Edred, 
heartily. “‘I believe I am as honesta man as may be, 
yet I have seen the time more than once when the 
whispering of the evil one made my soul chant to it ! 
‘ Ay, | believe it is very hard to be both honest and 
rich in this world.’ But I trust I have dealt fairly 
with all men.” 

“Tam sure you have, Sir Edred, yet you are 
rich too,” replied Ulgitha. ‘“ Buti I listened to the 
tempter, yet wished to keep the diamonds without 
permitting you who saved my lifs, and Lady Louise 
whom I love, and Master Ernest who is dear to me, 
to suspect that I had the gems, My heart seemed 
to say: ‘ Show me a way to deceive them, for I told 
Master Ernest and Lady Louise that the saddle was 
in this well, and they know what is in the saddle.’ 
So I ran and got the cap, ani tossed it into the 
well,and put back into the saddle the diamonds that 
had fallen out. Then I made haste to hide the sad- 
dle in a secret place, intending to secure the gems 
afterwards. And I held to my design, Sir Edred, 
even until I heard you lament your loss so bitterly, 
aa in saying that Rudolph had been in this 
well. 
amet did my lament cha ign your purpose, Ul- 

Ulgitha dared not speak tae whole truth, or she 
would have replied. 

“The sweet face of Lady Louise, my newly dis- 
covered half-sister, and the great wrong I have done 
her, smote on my tempted soul as I heard your la- 
ment and as I saw you embrace your sen.” 

So, not daring to reveal the truth, she answered: 


| 





“Your voice was more powerful, Sir Edred, than 
that of the tempter; so let us say no more about it, 
The saddle and all it contained are safe, and now 
let us go and see them.” 

‘‘One moment, Ulgitha,” said Sir Edred, smiling. 
“Tam going to trust you with another secret. Of 
course you will not tell it. Rudolph Schwartz has 
none of my diamonds.” 

“None! Why, he is far away with all the splendid 
gems we found in the pocket-book!’’ cried Ulgitha, 
staring at the diamond merchant. 

“Very true. But not one of them is a gennine 
gem. They are all spurious—all of glass, or Rhine 
flint-stones—so the first lapidary he seeks will tell 


‘*‘ And those in the saddle ?”” exclaimed Ulgitha, 
in amazement. 

“You see I confide in you? Those in the saddle 
are worth millions of crowns. Those which Ru- 
dolph has are not worth ten crowns to him.” 

On hearing this Ulgitha gave vent to % “Hil he! 
ho!” and danced and clapped her hands with such 
laughable delight that Sir Edred’s hearty laugh, and 
that of Ernest, too, were loud and clear. 

“His dream! His dream!” cried Ulgitha, still 
dancing. 

“What dream, Ulgitha ?’’ 

“That Master Ernest was to some day just touch 
the tip of his finger upon those prized jewels and 
change them all to trash! Hi! he! ho! Oh, if 
the dream ever come true, may I be there to see the 
end of it!” 

“Tf the dream come true,” said Ernest, in a 
crave tone for one so young, “ then should the curse 
he called upon himself fall on him!” 

Then the boy repeated to Ulgitha the fearful oath 
violated by the innkeeper. 

“Have no doubt that Heaven will punish him, my 
son,” said Sir Edred, warmly. 

“Father,” replied Ernest, ‘“‘the thought and the 
words came to me like an inspiration.” 

“‘T would have you see the saddle, and look that 
the diamonds are all right,” pleaded Ulgitha. 

“T doubt not they are,”’ replied Sir Edred, “ un- 
less, in dragging the saddle from the well, or in 
carrying it into the house, some may have fallen 
out. Yetif any be lost, Ulgitha, I shall not think 
you have taken them.” 

Here the generous-minded diamond merchant gave 
his right hand to Ulgitha, in assurance of his con- 
fidence. 

This act, so natural to the magnanimous Sir Edred, 
so unexpected to the repentant woman, caused her 
hard features to become greatly agitated with emo- 
tion, and, grasping his extended hand, she pressed 
her lips upon it, sobbing as if her heart was break- 


ing. 

“* Oh, Sir Edred,”’ she said, brokenly, “it was be- 
cause of the gentle, beautiful lady you love so well 
that I resolved to do evil no more; but now, now to 
serve you would I give my life——” 

“Say no more,” interrupted Sir Edred, kindly. 
“Lady Louise has told me something of your un- 
happy history, and had the best of us had our souls 
and bodies so wrought upon by continual evil and 
vile example we all might have been even worse than 
you were. So now say no more, but let us examine 
the diamonds.” 

(To be continued.) 





HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


“The Unloved Wife,” The Curse of Everleigh,”’ §c. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do before this purpose cool. 
Macbeth. 

Str Aneus Saviizz, he who had been arraigned 
at the bar of his country for a capital crime and 
found guilty, he who, having gone thence to meet 
the felon’s doom to which he had been condemned, 
had yet mysteriously escaped from it after a year’s 
seeming resignation, had not remained willingly in 
inactive hiding all this time. 

Two months had elapsed since his escape, two 
months since Lady Audrey, that daring, warm- 
hearted, impetuous, and self-willed creature, had knelt 
entreating vainly his forgiveness for her share in his 
wrongs—a share which he unconsciously exaggerated, 
as the reader knows. Two montlis since he had looked 
upon that matchless, still-adored face; and as she had 
implored him in vain, so now he besought vainly of 
Zeno the smallest tidings of her. The faithful old 
man either could not or would not satisfy him. 

“Wait,” was all the answer he got. “We must 
both wait my lady’s wishes.” 

“ But if she is working for me all this time, and 
something tells me it is so, it is not only cowardly 
and mean in me to lurk here, but it is having to her 
a task for which she is quite unfitted, and in which 
she must certainly fail.” 


Thus spoke the pale, handsome, gloomy-minded 
Sir Angus to Doctor Velpi,'‘as Zeno called himself in 
his present guise, wlio replied by a faint, dry smile 
and the usual monosyllable, “ Wait.” , 

Sir Angus walked several times across the thickly 
carpeted room; his face was troub;+d. 

He was in a large and super decorated apart- 
ment. The walls were hung with velvet, the win- 
dows draped with satin and lace, crimson velvet 
sofas and easy-chairs, books in costly bindings, and 
inlaid tables were there, and a splendid fire blazed 
behind @ fender of silver beautifully chased. Sir 
Angus had everything he could ask for either for 
comfort or luxury, and the very contrast between 
that magnificent, warm, bright room and his late 
cold stone dungeon might, one would have thought, 
have struck a flash of happiness in his sombre soul. 
But it was not so. He looked about him as some 


flery young panther might at the cage which held 
him 


“ It is worse than the dungeon,” he said. 

Doctor Velpi smiled. 

“Ts hope so much harder to bear than despair?” 
he asked. 

“Uncertainty is,” responded Sir Angus; “and I 
feel so mean and cowardly lurking here like a fox in 
a hole.” 

“ If there is anything I can do to make this place 
more endurable to you, or if there is any other 
way——” said Zeno, anxiously. 

* Tell me at least if lam ever tosee Audrey again.” 

“T promised my lady to answer no questions you 
might ask about her,” said faithful Zeno, looking 
grave. ‘‘Iam very sorry, but I can tell you nothing.” 

This promise which Lady Audrey had exacted 
from him tormented Zeno very much. It seemed to 
his warm, kind heart that only a full explanation 
was needed to bring the parted husband and wife 
together once more. If Sir Angus only knew all, he 
argued, he would kneel at the feet of his wife, in- 
stead of refusing to forgive her. 

But wilful Audrey laughed scornfully at the fancy. 
She was not inclined, as I have said, to look leniently 
on her own errors, either of judgment or action. 

“T have bitterly wronged him,” she said, “ but L 
will never ask him to forgive me again till he has 
every wrong righted, and I will wait till we mect ia 
the world where there are no wrongs sooner than 
plead or explain to him’‘any more.” 

“Then she is working for me?” oried Sir Angus ; 
“she, that frail, beautiful child! Do you know what 
wolves there are in the world, Zeno? They will 
devour her. Ah! I cannot stay here in idleness.” 

“TI did not say she was working for you, Sir 
Angus,” the old man answered, drily. “ Afterall that 
has transpired I should scarcely think you would ex- 
pect that.” 

Sir Angus made no reply, but turned away. 

He had not, however, been entirely idle in his 
retreat. Zeno had procured for him files of those 
papers containing the reports of his arrest and trial, 
and the various on dits of that exciting time, and he 
had carefully examined them again and found him- 
self a prey to the same exciting conjectures aud sus- 
picions as then. 

The reader will remember that the false Lord 
Neville had claimed and obtained the title and estates 
he coveted, by means of the lying deposition of 
Felice Delon, to the effect that she had stolen 
madame’s child and the baby lord, and that the child 
afterwards taken to madame was brought by her 
and was madame’s nephew, the true Lord of Neville, 
instead of being mademe’s son. It will be remem- 
bered, too, that Madame Revere made oath also that 
she had recognised Sir Angus Saville'as her son, 
and that she had always known Olaude was not her 
child. 

The thought that Madame Revere was his mother 
was very repugnant to Sir Angus. He rejected the 
supposition at once firmly, and with a thrill of in- 
dignation and abhorrence which perhaps needed no 
other cause than existed in the remembrance of the 
part she had borne in his second betrayal to his 
enemies, when she had stood by with that very Felice 
Delon and seen him, whom she now claimed. as her 
son, forcibly dragged away from his own house by 
villains, 

Both his reason and his instinct told Sir Angus 
that the testimony through which Claude Revere had 
obtained the title and possessions of Neville wasa 
well-concocted falsehood. But the fate and the secre 
of Salaris were mysteries still, to which he had not 
the clue. 

He could not help conjecturing that he might pos- 
sibly be that very Lord Neville whose position he 
had nota doubt was usurped by Claude Revere, and, 
though this conjecture was favoured by many cir- 
cumstances, it seemed to this sombre-minded young 
man that any fate so brilliant as that could not be for 
| vim—for him to whom fortune liad so long béen so 
cracl. 
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It was singular that, in reviewing with lawyer- 
{ike minuteness all the circumstances of his misfor- 
tunes from the moment he took the drugged wine from 
his wife’s beautiful hands, Sir Angus should give so 
little heed to those incidents which d to attest 
Audrey’s innocence of some at least of that of which 
he believed her guilty. But his temperament was a 
gloomy one, and suffering had not made it any more 
cheerful. He held with analmost morbid tenacity to 
his belief in Audrey's city in his wrongs. He 
believed her remorseful now for what she had done, 
and that she had been led into it all by the specious 
lies and flattery of a villain, who had perhaps grown 
hateful to her in his turn. He had abandoned all 
idea of exacting of her that fearful vengeance which 
he had morbidly meditated in his dungeon, but he 
could not forgive her. While he lingered in hiding 
he spent his time mostly in maturing plans for de- 
stroying the man who called himself Lord Neville 
and his cousin, and for whom he felt such a deadly 
animosity as words-cannot do justice to. 

Madame Revere was right. Sir Angus was devis- 
ing plans for the destruction of him who had so suc- 
cesstully usurped the position of a Lord of Neville. 

On that day when, entering suddenly the private 
office of Doctor Velpi, whom alone he expected to find 
there, he had been seen by Vance, Sir Angus had re- 
turned quickly to his apartments, and, fully realising 
the imprudence of which he had been gnilty, and its 
probable consequentes, he had hastened to assume.a 
disguise whi always kept ready, then, without 
being able to see Zeno, he had gone boldly into the 
street. 

His disguise was merely a wig of long gray hair, a 
false white beard,.and a.snit. of gray cloth. Besides, 
it being winter, he had on a large and long overcoat 
of the same material. _He.walked slowly like an old 
man, and meditated.as he.went»upon what he should 


do next. 





Just now he-was so full of otherthoughts, and felt 


so secure in hisdisguise, that jhe trod the streets 
boldly, and without eny/hositation ordesixe,to look 
behind him to see if hewere followed. 

Yet when, in the course of his progress, he met 
body of the police, going perhaps to arrest him—to 
search the quarters he had just quitted—he felt a cold 
thrill pass over him, such as no man can restrain 
who has once been handled by the officers or felt 
the handcuffs press his wrists, 

They only glanced at him, however, and, restrain- 
ing the disposition to hurry his steps, Sir Angus 
moved leisurely on, entering at last the coffee-room 
of an hotel of moderate ‘appearance. Here he sum- 
moned a waiter, gave him a piece of money, and de- 
sired that if a gentleman should call and ask for Mr. 
Dobney he was to be shownin. He did not expect 
anybody, of course; he only wished to appear to be 
waiting for some one,so long as he stayed. 

Meanwhile he extracted a pair of glasses froma red 
shagreen case, adjusted them, and took up a news- 
paper. 

He was not in a state of mind to read; he looked 
at the words without comprehending them. 

Suddenly his attention was attracted by the sound 
of a name uttered near him, the name of his adored 
and unforgiven wife, 

“T am. afraid it is time,” he heard one gentleman 
say, in a low voice, to another. ‘‘ Lady Saville never 
seemed like herself after those terrible events; and 
{ have little doubt myself that her mysterious disap- 
pearance may be attributed to her having been placed 
in a French maison de santé—indeed I am told that 
this queer countess, as everybody calls her, asserts 
positively that she saw her there.” 

“ What do you think of the rest of the rumour?” 
asked this gentleman’s, companion, also in subdued 
tones. 

“ What—that his lordship put that beautiful crea- 
ture there because she would not piarry him after 
she had procured her divorce from the other? I don’t 
know what I think. There always was lurking 
evil in those blue eyes of my lord’s. I know plenty 
of people who don’t. believe in him, in spite of his 
yellow hair and his innocent, girlish face.” 

The two gentlemen rose and sauntered away as 
this was said. Sir Angus remained with his face 
buried in his paper, and a strangely blanched face it 
was. Then he got up and went out of the coffee- 
toom, forgetting to walk slowly in his excitement, 
and feeling for a little weapon which had Jain hidden 
in his.bosom ever siuce that night at Castle Esmond, 
when his darling had stabbed herself with it before 
his eyes. Somehow he had evaded even the prison 
search,and kept his one treasure, Perlaps he bribed 
the man who had that task, for the hilt of the little 
poniard had been robbed of the jewels which at first 
crusted it, 

As he went out of the hotel he met the waiter to 
whom he had spoken when he went in. The man 
stared at his changed, white face, but, without no- 
ticing him, Sir Angus went on. It was growivg 


dark, and, although the lamps were being lighted, 
no one noticed in the half-obscurity the strange looks 
of the half-frenzied young man, striding along with 
the swinging, elastic gait of youth instead of the age 
he simulated, and with murderous thoughts in his 
heart. 

“JT may as well have it out with him now,” Sir 
Angus muttered te himself. “One of us has cer- 
tainly lived too long.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Who ’scapes the lurking serpent’s mortal sting ? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
8 Henry VI. 

Srr Ancus went directly to Neville House, which 
magnificent habitation Claudehad hadentirely refitted, 
and was at present occupying with Madame Revere. 
Salarie’s elegant mansion was left in charge of two 
servants, 

Early as it was, Sir Angus was told that Lord Ne- 
ville and Madame Revere were out, the truth being 
that they were dining from home. ; 

This hindrance chafed Sir Angus horribly. But 
he went to an hotel near and waited until morning. 
It would have been strange if he had slept with such 
an agony of suspense him. But though the next 
day found him cooler, it did not find his purpose les- 
sened. He purchased,a pair of pistols, small ones, 
which he could hide in the inner pockets of his coat, 
and an easier and swrer dagger to handle than the 
other. Then he took a conveyance, rode out a little 
way, and spentithe day practising shooting at a mark. 

At evening he went to Neville House again. On 
the way hefound that he was being)followed by a 
small, sharp-featured, wiry-looking man, from whom 
he found it difficult to.escapeentirely, and Sir Angus 
finally, in the very face of his observer,rang at the 
door of Neville House. 

‘He was admitted, this time, and when the.servant 
went to reef ) Neville Sir Angus noiselessly 

nd boldlysigllo - 


The footman jbefore,a.sdoor of rosewood, 
swith rich f,silver,and.awhile he went into 
-¢hexgom upon Ww. it pened Sir Angus hid jn a 
window. recess. 

In a momentthe servant came out again, and ran 
down the steps which conducted to the waiting-room 
in which he had left Sir Angus. 

The latter instantly crossed to the door the footman 
had just left, opened it without. sound, and entered, 
closing it after him, and turning the key in the lock. 
Beyond, a second.door stood partly open, and he had 
glimpses of a room splendid with velvet and gold, 
mirrors, statuettes, and paintings. 

He hastened through this doorway also, closed the 
door, locked it, and put the key into his pocket, before 
the fair, effeminately handsome man reclining by the 
fire had discovered that he was not alone. : 

Then, in the brief moment while Claude was star- 
ing at him in uncomprehending stupefaction, Sir 
Angus threw off the disguising wig and beard, and 
drew a pistol. 

The false Lord Neville was not a coward by any 
means, but a very brave man might have experienced 
rather chilly sensations upon beholding so suddenly 
and unexpectedly one who had so many injuries to 
avenge, so long a score to cross off, and to find 
himself covered by the pistol, pointed in deadly aim 
by the wronged man. It was not singular that an icy 
shiver passed over his lordship. 

He glanced at the door. 

“It is locked, and I have the key safe,” said Sir 
Angus, in a voice of dreadful calmness. 

e turned his eye towards the bell-cord. 

“If you move, I will shoot you witiout hesitation. 
Sit down, my lord.” 

It is impossible to express the mocking significance 
Sir Angus conveyed into that last word. 

Claude’s lips contracted slightly, but he remained 
standing, and, though he was still frightfully pale, he 
regained his self-possession, and something more, for 
he reflected that it would be most difficult for Sir 
Angus to escape now from rearrest and reconsign- 
ment to a more secure prison than the one he had es- 
caped from ; and for the last twenty-four hours Claude 
had been tormented with a conviction that the woman 
he worshipped and the man he hated had joined 
hands again in spite of his evil contrivances to sepa- 
rate them. 

“T have only to temporise with him till some of 
the servants come,”’ he said to himself, “ and all will 
be as I would have it.” 

While these thoughts occupied him, Claude firmly 
met the eyes of his antagonist, which flamed with 
dangerous fire. 

“ Will you be seated, cousin?” he said, in a quict, 
courteous voice. “I am glad tosee you, I assure 
you, notwithstanding you present yourself with so 
hostile a bearing.” 

“Tt is false, villain!” cried Sir Angus; “ you glad 





to see me, to whom your life is forfeited twenty 
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times over! Where is my wife, false swearer? 
Where is she?” 

Claude flushed to his temples at these insulting 
words, Then his heart beat with exultation, for the 
question proved that Sir Angus did not know where 
Audrey was. 

“You are excited, cousin,” he said, calmly ; “ you 
are evidently labouring under some miscoustruction 
or mistake. I donot know where Lady Saville is.” 

“Do you see this pistol? Well, if you lave not 
told me in three minutes more the name aud situa- 
tion of that frightful prison to which you have dared 
to consign her who is as sane as you or I, I will shoot 
you!” 

_ “TI cannot tell you, for I know no more where she 
is than you do. I repeat that you are labouring under 
@ fatal mistake.” 

; beer 2 panes,” mci Angus, with his eyes 
astened on a little c! ther-of-pearl, just ove 
Claude’s head. - _— - 

An icy sweat suddenly broke forth on the false 
lord’s forehead as he realised how terribly in earnest 
Sir Angus. was. 

‘** He means to kill me,” he 
shot down like a fox in a hole. 

“It is two minutes,” said Sir Angus; “ time flics, 
your lordship.” 

Claude ¢ast.e despairing look.at Sir Angus. 

“Listen to. me,” he said; “I will tell you the 
name of the place where I have been told she is, but 
I swear to you I did not put her there.” 

“You need pot swear, your oath and your word 
are neither tobe taken,” said Sir Angus, lowering his 
weapon slightly, ‘T'ell me the name of that infa- 
mous place, andgive mo proof that you tell me truly.” 

“Proof! Ihaye none. DolI not tell you I kuow 
only where it is, and that was told me by another.” 

“I do not believe you,” replied Sir Angus, through 
hia teeth, “Give me the proof or I will kill you first 
and find it aftergards for myself.” 

At this pers there sounded a crash in the ante- 
room. he outer door had been burst open, and 
voices were clamouring for admittance at the inner 


thought; “IT shall be 


one. 

Both Sir Angus and Claude grew pale, the ono with 
determination, the other with joy, for both instantly 
concluded that the police had tracked Sir Angus. 

“The proof,” cried Sir Angus, and drew so near 
the false lord that the muzzle of his pistol almost 
touched his forehead. - “ The proof,” he repeated, 
“ give it to me.” 

‘‘ Whatever elso you are,”’ said Claude, with some 
self-possession, ‘‘ Inever supposed youcoward enough 
to shoot an unarmed man.” 

Sir Angus, scarcely himself by this time, muttered 
something, and put his hand to his pocket where the 
other pistol was. 

As he did so, Claude sprang up, and, quick as 
thought, snatched a loaded revolver from a table 
near him, and fired. The ball shattered a costly 
mirror, nothing more, and with a look of frenzied 
passion Sir Angus pressed the trigger of his own 
weapon. 

The shot went home. Claude staggered against 
the table and fell forward, 

The door gave way the next moment, and showed 
Lord Neville fallen upon his face on the rich carpet, 
and a gray-haired, white-bearded man standing not 
faraway. Sir Angus had had the time and the wou- 
derful self-pessession in this extreme moment to 
assume the disguise ho had thrown aside. 

The party who entered wore the uniform of the 
police. They at once surrounded Sir Angus, who 
made no resistance, and, while the room was filling 
with the frightened servants, marched him away. 

A close carriage waited outside. Into this lhe was 
put, three of the party entering with him, the rest 
proceeding on foot. 

It was over. Sir Angus had time now to reflect, 
and he was overwhelmed with despair and self-re- 
proach. Yielding to an insane and frenzied hatred 
of the man who had so wronged him, he had taken 
into his own hands the execution of a justice which 
did not belong to him, and so had frighifully compli- 
cated matters. For what would the law, which had 
before,spared his life because he had not taken life, 
what would this law say to him now? What would 
become of Audrey, if what he had heard was true ? 
Had he not fatally and senselessly flung away all 
possibility of rescuing her from a terrible fate ? 

One barely consoling thought remained. There 
would be a new trial, and he would demand to be his 
own counsel. 

He had seen nothing yet to intimate positively that 
his.captors arrested him as himself—the notorious 
chief of the Twelve—who had escaped from prison 
two months before. He almost imagined, indeed, 
from something in their manner that they had not 
penetrated his disguise. 

He was surprised by the utter silence of his cap- 
tors. Not a word had heen anoken vat 
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The carriage rolled on. It seemed to pass after an 
interminable time over a country road improved, and 
finally, after some wonderment on Sir Angus’s part, 
stopped. Sir Angus was bidden to alight, and was 
conducted inside a large house whose outlines he could 
only faintly discern in the darkness, and he had barely 
time to discover that it was surrounded with trees. 

The house seemed unoccupied. 

He began to wonder where he was, for this was 
not a prison, certainly, not like the one he had been 
in before. Had he fallen again into the power of 
that band of desperadoes who had already done him 
such harm? 

He was conducted into a bed-chamber, comfort- 
ably but plainly furnished, where a bright fire blaz- 
ing showed that he had been expected. 

Overwhelmed with amazement, and unable to solve 
the mystery, Sir Angus saw himself left alone for the 
night without a word of explanation. 

But as the three men went out of the room he 
heard a bolt shot to its place, anda key turned in the 
evidently rusty lock. 

Drawing aside the curtains of red moreen and 
muslin, he discovered that every casement was 
guarded by thick iron bars, sunk in a framework of 
solid masonry. 

He turned to the inner garnitare of the room, and 
discovered a table which stood a little way off, 
covered with a snowy cloth, spread with an invit- 
ing repast. 

Sir Angus, in spite of the many mysteries which 
surrounded him, made a hearty meal. Then, sitting 
before the fire, he presently found himself sleepy, and 
retired to his couch, where he slept soundly till morn- 
ing. 
It is often the case that people in just such des- 
perate situations find body and brain at last so weary 
that sleep overtakes them as it were unawares. 

+ * * * * 

The house occupied by Doctor Velpi, the Jewish 
alchemist, the house which had, for two months, fur- 
nished a refuge to Sir Angus after his escape from 
prison, remained asusual. Only the great porphyry 
vases, heaped with growing plants at each side of 
the marble steps, were filled now with some ever- 
green plants that glowed a mass of lovely verdure 
in the depth of winter. 

It was the day afterthe scene last narrated, and 
still early in the morving. 

Zeno was thoughtfully pacing those elegant apart- 
ments which had been occupied by Sir Angus, of 
whom he had not yet heard a word. His anxiety 
was extreme, and slowed itself in his furrowed brow, 
Lis set lips. 





[DEADLY FOES.] 


Suddenly he heard the sound of a key turned in 
its lock. 

“Tt is she at last,” he murmured, with an accen! 
and look of thanksgiving, while he fixed his eye on 
a certain portion of the velvet-draped wall. : 

The purple hangings were presently lifted, dis- 
closing a small door, which led by a secluded staircase 
to the garden. In the doorway stood a slight form 
clothed in black, and closely shrouded about the head 
with a thick black veil. A pair of little white hands, 
gleaming with jewels, busied themselves with undoing 
the veil, which, when lifted, revealed the sparkling 
and piquante face of Lady Audrey Saville. 

As she came forward to meet Zeno, dropping the 
hangings behind her, a charming air of affection 
shone on that countenance whose bright and roguish 
beauty sorrow had not been able to obscure. Lady 
Audrey, though pale, looked lovelier than ever fn 
the black and sombre attire she had adopted, pro- 
bably as a disguise. 

The faithful Zeno extended his hand eagerly. The 
lady gave him hers. : 

“Ts there no news ?” she asked. 

“None, my lady. I hoped you had come.to bring 
me some,” said Zeno, affectionately placing her a 
cushioned chair. 

Lady Audrey lifted her dark eyes with an expres- 
sion of perplexity. 

“T have news,” she said, “ but not entirely of the 
sort we would both like. Did you know there was 
@ report abroad that Lady Saville was in a French 
maison de santé, and that Lord Neville put her 
there ?” 

Lady Audrey’s arch black eyes twinkled very 
slightly. 

“T did not know, but that is not singular,” said Zeno. 

“Well, there is such a rumour; and Angus must 
have heard it, the hot-headed, brave darling, for he 
went from here to Lord Neville’s house that very 
night, and, not finding him, went again the next even- 
ing, got in his lordship’s private room somehow, and 
locked all the doors. I can imagine my Lord 
Neville’s emotion when he found himself at the 
mercy of the man he had so wronged. There must 
have been a terrible scene, for before the officers 
broke into the room they heard two pistol shots, and 
when they burst the door open, Lord Neville lay upon 
the floor, with a bullet in his side, and a gray-haired 
man in gray clothes stood beside him anhnst.” 

“ That was Sir Angus,” said Zeno, eagerly. 

“Yes; I don’t think the police recognised him 
though. His name has not once been mentioned in 
conuection with the affair.” 

“He was arrested ?” cried Zeuo, despairingly. 
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“There is the mystery,” said Audrey, biting her 
red lips; ‘one account says that he was arrested by 
the police, and another that Le was carried away by 
a party of men disguised as policemen, but of whom 
the real officers disclaim any knowledge, It is very 
singular.” ‘ 

As Lady Audrey spoke, she was removing her 
wrappings. : 

To Zeno's look of inquiry she replied, with a faint 
smile: 

“T have come to spend the day. It is long since 
you and I have spent a day together, and I have a 
great many things to ask your advice about. I have 
left orders to send any news that may come here to 
you, Besides,”"—and she cast fond glances about 
her—“it is something to be where Angus has been, 
and you shall tell me how he looked and acted. Ah, 
my friend—my one, dear, kind, faithful friend—you 
don’t know how I love him!” 

Zeno looked anxious, but he smiled affectionately 
at the bright, beautiful, girl-wife, who seemed so 
childlike at one moment, so wise and womanly at 
another, 

“Did you not say that Lord Neville was shot?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“ Yes, shot, but not killed.” 

“Thank Heaven,” cried Zeno, lifting hands and 
eyes to heaven. 

“Yes, I am glad he is not killed. I want him to 
live to pay all his debts,” said Audrey, compressing 
her scarlet lips, and with a strangely stern look in 
the beautiful e¥es whose natural expression was & 
mischievous and frolicsome one. 

“What do you think has become of Sir Angus ?” 
asked Zeno, 

Lady Audrey shook her head. 

“TI am afraid the police have got him. It must be 
so, and of course they will penetrate his disguise 
quickly enough.” 

Zeno wrung his hands. 

“He will be sent back to that frightful prison, 
then. Ah, my lady, if you knew what he suffered 
there.” 

“T don’t want to know,” said Audrey, quickly; 
“my heart aches so now that I can hardly keep cool 
enough formy work. Butit goes on, oh! it goes on, 
Zeno,” she added, with a flash of wild exultation. 

Zeno’s deep eyes lighted as she spoke, and his face 
wore the expression it did oftenest when with Lady 
Audrey, an expression of admiring and affectionate 
wonder, 

“Come, old friend,” said Audrey, seating herself 
again, “I have so much to say to you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


CHAPTER V. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart. 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Our of the back window of a covered coach péered 
a sparkling pair of eyes at a cab which was dashing 
after it in hot pursuit. 

A man with a clay-white face sat with folded arms 
in the back seat of the cab, scowling at space. 

Through the muddy streets of Schofield raced 
these two vehicles, a hundred yards between; out 
of one street into another, through intersecting 
alleys and incidental cr ts, parted now by a 
string of conveyances, rushing free again down wide, 
dull avenues. 

The coach stopped at last; a lady in a long and 
ample cloak tripped briskly through a low gateway to 
a door which opened to receive her, and the cab raced 
up in time for its occupant to see the door shut and 
locked behind her—locked in the face of Mr. Grey. 

Stamping wrathfully upto the frout step, he looked 
over the house frout with an exclamation of savage 

ssion. 

Such a pretty little house it was too. Built of new 
pink bricks, with the plaster white as porcelain; a 
tiny garden in front, a low iron railing around it. 
Such neat little plate-glass windows, with such dainty 
boxes of geraniums, nasturtiums, and mignonette, 
on the sills. Such a prim little door with such a 
modest little knocker on it, a lady’s tiny hand, as 
white as porcelain could be. 

A toy house of the very nicest and sweetest pat- 
tern in the whole world! 

Mr. Grey eyed all the neat windows: nobody 
looked forth, 

Mr, Grey knocked loudly: nobody answered. 

Mr. Grey folded his arms and set his teeth. 

Eminently dignified, the malice that placed him in 
80 inglorious a position was a malice sure to rouse 
his deepest vengeance. He meditated with his white 
face bent towards the inhospitable door, and the 
bristling curl of his pale moustache was not pleasant 
to see as he meditated. 

He put forth his hand and knocked once more, 
three loud, determined blows. 

A vigorous yelping froma dog inside responded, 
but nothing else came to the door. 

Mr. Grey turned on bis heel and strode down to the 
gate. Just as he was throwing it back on its hinges 
the door opened, and a pretty young girl stood with 
the knob in her hand, smiling deprecatingly at him. 
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“TI was out in the garden, sir, and didn’t hear,’ 
said she, 

With a quict nod of his head he passed her, and ran 
up a short flight of stairs, 

Nice as the house was outside, it looked far nicer 
within ; everything was in the finest proportion to the 
miniature size; everything was of the daintiest 
elegance. 

The dog, a lilliputian bundle of black silk hair, ran 
frisking after him, joyfully suiffiug his feet, and his 
silver collar jingled merrily. ‘The pretty young 
door-maid looked after Mr. Grey admiringly. 

“* What a hurry he’s in to be sure!” murmured she 
to herself. ‘ Missis is a happy woman.” 

Mr, Grey strode into a room which was plainly a 
lady’s private boudoir, A lady’s pretty litter lay 
about, a faint perfume hung deliciously on the air ; 
avother little dog, fat, silken, and sleepy, waddled off 
its cushion to meet him, wagging its tail with a joyous 
whimper. 

Mr. Grey turned from its caresses with an un- 
noticing eye, and looked about the room for its mis- 
tress. 

The room was unoccupied. He strode at once toa 
door at the farther end of the chamber, and attempted 
to open it, 

The door was locked. 

He knocked loudly, wrathfully, with outraged em- 
phasis. 

“ Kate!” cried he, sternly. 

A little scream came from the other side of the 
door, then a voice, high-pitched aud defiaut, called 
out: 

“ My goodness! Mr. Grey, is that you?” 

“Itis I, Unlock the door, madam.” 

A prolonged rustling of paper followed this com- 
mand. Mr. Grey shook the door, 

“ Wait, for goodness’ sake, won’t you?’’ cried the 
woman's voiceagain. “I'll be there immediately. ,I 
am changing my dress.” 

Mr. Grey turned away to the window and looked 
out, gnawing his lips. 

After some minutes the door opened a little way, 
and a beautiful face looked cut. Mr. Grey looked 
round with blazing eyes. 

“ Forgive me, James!” said the woman, imploringly. 
“ What else did you expect from me ?” 

Mr. Grey turned his back on her, too furious for 
speech, and he was too diguitied to speak while in a 


passion. 
The lady looked back into the bedroom and tele- 
graphed hurriedly. 
Some one slipped out of the bedroom, and hurried 


through the boudoir to the door. Mr. Grey, hear- 











ing steps, turned round in time to see the back of a 
tall, spare woman in black, with a paper parcel in 
her hand, just before she whisked through the door. 

If anything could have increased Mr. Grey's in- 
dignation this did. 

“Who was that?” demanded he. 

“The laundress,” said she of the beautiful face, 
going to the door and shutting it. 

“ Why was I not informed that you had any one 
with you?” said Mr. Grey, in a low, choking voice. 

“Don't be annoyed, James,” replied she; “ but now 
that we are alone, tell me what brings you here after 
to-day’s work ?” 

The woman who had worn Alice Blount’s wedding- 
dress, and Alice Blount’s pale face, stood before him 
now in a charming toilette of silk and velvet, with 
her rich, dark hair tossed from her temples, with her 
cheeks glowing, her dark eyes flashing, her bosom 
heaving stormily. 

‘ Mr. Grey glared at her with the merciless fury of a 
ate. 

“T am here to tell you, madam, that you have 
ruined yourself by the treachery of to-duy,” an- 
swered he, 


CHAPTER VI. 
A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory i 
Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows ~, 
uton 


Tue cab which contained the little old man with 
the yellow face and obsolete garments followed the 
chariot of the recusant bride out to Grimward. 

When the chariot stopped at the wicket tho cab 
stopped behind it. When the bride alighted the 
little old man alighted too. 

Rachel Craine came out, arrayed in her best gown 
and cap, with a simper of congratulation on her lip 

“Soon done; and where's the ’andsome groom as 
I wishes hevery joy to?” grinned she. 

Instead of a blushing bride, a frantic woman fled 
past her into the old house; instead of a handsome 
bridegroom, a little dry old man, clad in a fur over- 
coat, struggled out of the cab door. 

** Land alive!’’ screamed Rachel, “ what's tho mat- 
ter ?”” 

** Clean cracked,” muttered the coachman. “ Fitter 
for a bedlam than a bridal,” 

‘‘ H’and wot’s ‘appened?”’ implored Rachel, lifting 
up her hands. “’As Mr, Grey met with a haccidont ?” 

“My good woman,” said a cracked voice at her 
elbow, “ your business is to take charge of your mis- 
tress, isn’t it?” 

Rachel backed to the wicket hastily. 
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“T’'ll be bound now it’s you as has stopped the nup- 
shills,” cried she, in aggrieved accents. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if it was,” said he, peering up 
in her face curiously; “ but as I don’t know what 
ails the woman more than you do, I'll thank you to 
show me in.” 

“This ’ouse, as I take it, is orought to be Mr, 
Grey’s by this time,” said the handmaid, spitefully, 
“‘and I can’t undertake to show strange old genel- 
mens in without Mr. Grey’s leave.” 

The old gentleman responded by looking at her 
without the slightest irritation, kicking open the 
wicket, and waddling up the path. 

‘Well, h’if I ever!” ejaculated Craine, now left 
alone with her indignation, for the carriages were 
driving off, and the old gentleman had disappeared 
in tho passage. ‘Mr. Grey shill ’ear of this, I pro- 
mise him.” 

Animated by the keenest curiosity she locked the 
wicket and ran in. 

The old gentleman was opening every door on the 
lower storey in search of her mistress. A burst of 
hysterical sobbing became audible on the second one. 
He turned savagely on Rachel. , 

“Go and attend to Mrs, Blount,” cried h mp- 
ing his foot. “ What are you gaping at me Am 
{La burglar? ‘There's a purse too fat for a house- 
breaker. Amla ghost? ‘There’s.a foot; there's a 
fist. Do you hear it? Do you feel it? Now go!” 

Stamping his foot, shaking his yellow littleclenched 
hand at her, Craine bolted in terror, convinced that, 
if neither thief nor ghost, he was a madman. 

Sobs and moans led her to the room where,old 
Gregory Blount had died. 

There on the clammy slabs by the ricketty bed lay 
the bride in her tarnished white dress, with her 
hands twisted in her hair, and her eyes staring abont 
in frenzy. 

“Oh, Gregory, Gregory!” she shuddered forth. 
“Go back to your grave this once! I promise again, 
and I’ll keep the promise!” 

“My heyes! what’s ‘appened, missis?” mumbled 
the frightened maid, venturing near her; “ did he 
appear to you after h’all ?” 

Alice Blount turned her wild eyes to the doorway 
and uttered a dreadful scream. 

“Go away, Gregory! Go away!” shrieked she, 
frantically waving him off. 

“Go away, Gregory,” echoed the little old man, 
amazedly ; “ I’m not Gregory! Don’t you know me, 
ma’am? Don’t you?” 

She was blind, deaf, insane with terror, and buried 
her face as he rushed close to her, screaming herself 
hoarse. 

“Keep back, sir! She'll go into fits!” remon- 
strated Rachel, adding her voice to the din. 

The old gentleman, unable to render his cracked 
voice audible, shook his fist at the maid, seized the 
mistress by the arm, and, shaking her, bawled in her 
ear: 

“Look at me, Alice !” 

She justified the maid’s remonstrances by darting 
from under his hands as if they had burned her, and 
instantly relapsing into screaming hysterics, 

“Now you've done it! I ’opes you're pleased! 
Look at her now!” triumphantly taunted Rachel, 
dragging up her mistress from the floor and laying 
heron the bed. “You bo a sensible ’un to frighten 
a tender creetur like this’n out of her sivin senses.” 

The old gentleman retired, routed, from the field. 

“These women beat Old Harry!” muttered he, 
disgustedly ; “ who’s to know what’s in ‘em ?” 

He made himself comfortable in the parlour, where 
half the furniture was already packed up, until, an 
hour after, Rachel found him. 

“Oh, you he'nt gone yet!” said she; “my, you 
must be dreadful h'anxious to see missis ?” 

“Yes, lam. How goes the fits ?” 

**She’s quieted down now, poor dear, and begin- 
ing to wonder who you be.” 

“She must be a precious idiot not to know me 
without all this fuss! Gregory indeed! I'm twenty 
years younger than he, and she knows it. Go and 
tell her Gregory lies snug as ever in his grave, where 
she very likely drove him for peace, but that his bro- 
ther Jasper, from Brazil, has arrived home.” 

“Good gracious!” muttered Rachel, mounting the 
stairs. 

She had helped Mrs. Blount into her own room, a 
chamber over the parlour, nicely fguished by Mr. 
Grey, and she found her cal and collected, and iu- 
clined to talk. 

**Missis, dear, don’t you worrit no more,” said 
Rachel, socthiugly; “the old gent ain’t no more a 
ghost nor be I. He says as ’ow ho’s Mr. Jasper Blount, 
come from Burzill.” 

“Jasper Blount!” exclaimed Alice, raising her- 
self on her elbow ; “I don’t believe it! Jasper was 
quite young, and that person is as old as—as poor 
Gregory! He was only forty when he stood up as 
my groomsmuy, ten years ago!” 





“Mum, I’ll tell you ’ow it is,” burst out Rachel, 
confidentially. “It’s the climate. Bless you, one 
year in them stewin’ countries ages a man wuss nor 
ten years at ’ome.” 

The strong common-sense of the maid overcame 
at last the feverish superstition of the mistress. 

She fell back, convinced, on her pillow. 

“ Yes—yes,” she feebly muttered. ‘“ How terribly 
foolish I have been!” 

Somebody tapped at the door. 

“ My good lady, are you able tosee me now ?” de-. 
manded a cracked, impatient voice. 

She made a violent effort to compose her working 
lips, and succeeded. 

“Tell him that he may come in,” said she. 

Rachel opened the door, and admitted Jasper 
Blount, younger brother of the late Gregory Blount. 

He advanced on tiptoe tothe bedside and with 
great gravity seated himself. 

“T hope you are able to converse with me now, 
sister-in-law ?” quoth he. 

“I hope so, Jasper. I’ve been very stupid not to 
know you; but really you are very much changed.” 
“So are you, ma’am!” retorted he,sharply. ““‘ Yo 

look like an old woman.” 

**T’ve had trouble,” said the poor ereature, mildly ; 
“and that spoils one’s looks, I suppose.” 

“Trouble!” exclaimed Jasper Blount. “It’s easy 
sort of trouble, I take it, when one gets over it in 
seven months sufficiently to marry a-successor |” 

Mrs. Blount turned her face away. 

“ l’mastounded—scandalised!” pursued the brother- 
in-law, vehemently. “I came home:prepared to see 
a widow faithful to her weeds, and what doI find ? 
That poor Gregory’s wife has forgotten himalready! 
I didn’t believe it! I had thought Alice Lee a ver 
different sort of person in the.old days—and I follo 
my informant to the church,and, by the famed fickle- 
ness of the sex, I find it true!” 

Don’t blame me,” murmuredMrs. Blount, meekly. 
“T—TI hadn't much causeitemonrn for Gregory. If 
you knew.all.” 

‘What all?” “blunted Mr. Jasper, suspiciously. 
Weren't you happyewith (Gregory ?” 

She cast down her-eyes. 

“Eh? Was he hard on you? ‘You needn't have 
any scruples about telling me, ma’am. You remember 
that I warned you what he was before you married 
him. Come, was I right ?” 

“Yes, Jasper,” she whispered, with a burning 
blush, 

He repressed a savage exclamation. J 

“Humph! He is gone now!” mumbled he; “ but 
I said you were mad to marry him. Yes, Alice, I 
knew my brother Gregory better than you did; and 
I knew him fora hard-hoarted, penurious, close-fisted 
old rascal who hadn’t it in him to make a young girl 
like you happy. Of course, I didn’t do any good by 
my interference. I only got into his black books, 
and you took your own way.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” returned the widow, faiutly. 
“ What could a poor orphan do who was without a 
sixpence except what she could earn as a shop- 
woman? It seemed such # grand thing to have a 
house of my own, and a husband that would make 
me comfortable. When you spoke to me I had given 
him my promise, and I didn’t like to go from my 
word. I’ve rued it many a day since, Jasper.” 

“ Ay, ay! He wouldn't have ill-used you if I hadn’t 
gone off to the Brazils. He was always afraid of my 
twits, though I was twenty years the younger! Well, 
what provision has he made for you?” . 

“ He left me everything ; I can’t complain of in- 
justice,” said she. 

“Indeed! I don’t see the meaning of this bare 
house, then. What's your income?” 

“Thirty pounds a year.” 

“What?” shouted Mr. Jasper. “Thirty pounds a 
year! By George! that beats all!” 

“But I assure you, Jasper, he had no more. He 
was abjectly poor. We always lived in the meanest, 
hardest economy since I married him. I hadn’t much 
to eat before, but I never knew what real hunger and 
cold meant urtil I came here.” 

Mr, Jasper stalked about the floor, wiping his face 
with a huge crimson silk handkerchief, and growled 
to himself. 

When somewhat over his angry astonishment he 
returned to his seat and took the widow's hand affec- 
tionately. 

“T’m sorry to tell you, Alice,” said he, “that you’ve 
been shamefully cheated. My brother had a good 
round sum to trade upon at our father’s death, thirty 
years ago. You know our father was a broker 
and well off. Gregory, as firstborn, got just twice 
as much as I did; he was forty and I not of age. 
Gregory took our father’s business, but I preferred 
to follow the sea. Now, Alice, though Gregory never 
told me one word of how his business prospered, yet 
for three reasons I know he made a fortune, He 
had capital to begin on; he had the accumulative 





faculty just as strongly as the squirrel that lays up 
its winter store; and he had thirty years to double 
and treble, and quadruple, and quintuple his gains. 
Now, then, he’s gone, and where’s the money? [ 
have made a snug little fortune, and I never had the 
long head which my brother had, My good woman, 
don’t tell me he had only thi pounds a year to 
leave his widow—when thirty thousand a year are 
nearer the mark !” ; 

Alice Blount, half-sitting up in bed, gazed at her 
brother-in-law incredulously. 

“ You frighten me!” she gasped; “you make me 
feel dreadful! What could Gregory want to deceive 
me for?” 

Mr. Jasper began to be afraid she would go off into 

fits again. 
“All right, all right, my dear soul!” he cried, 
hastily ; “ don’t get into any state until we’re sure. 
It’s clear you'll not want for any wealth any longer, 
whether Gregory’s hoard is found or not. The man 
you’re going to marry has pleaty of money, they 
tell me, and, as far as I could make out, he looks 
mote of your own age than Gregory. I’m sorry now 
you-were such a goose as to break off the proceedings 
at my appearance, but we'll have to make it all right 
to-morrow. We'll off to the churchand IJ’ll give you 
away, with a dowry fit for the mistress of Crowlands. 
Eh? What are you crying for? Js the wedding- 
dress spoiled ?”’ 

“T daren’t go back,” murmured Mrs. Blount. 
“T’vo had warning enough not to go through with it, 
and I daren’t go back.” 

“What do you mean?” snapped Mr. Jasper. 
“Don’t you believe yet that I’m flesh and blood?” 

Alice dried her eyes and taced him resolutely. 
Once more.she repeated the story of her husband’s 
death, and,of the oath, and of the dead hand clasping 
hers in ratification of it. 

“T’ve done all that woman could do to brave it 
out, and marry him,” said she,sadly. “I can’t do 

Ihave been driven back from the altar—I sub- 


“ Don'tibe foolish, Alice,” cried Mr. Jasper, tartly. 
You dreyve yourself from the altar—who else did ? 
Was it your fault or mine that you took me for 
Gregory? Would you be foolish enough to heed 
the dead clasps and forced promises of an old miser 
who cheats you out of a fortune? You've had no 
warning, Alice, but the warning that your own 
superstition created.” 

*No,” objected Alice Blount, fixing her fevered 
and staring eyes upon her brother-in-law. “ You 
have explained your presence there, you haye thrown 
down my belief in Gregory’s wraith ; but can you 
explain how my wraith was there, wearing my face 
and my wedding-dress? No, you can’t. It wasa 
vision.” 

“ What? do you mean the stout young woman who 
stood elose beside me in a white dress?” ejaculated 
Mr. Jasper, in astonishment. 

“Yes, who was she?” whispered Alice Blount, 
shivering. “Why did she stand by you? How had 
she on the dress I wore to marry Gregory ?” 

“ Moonshine !” cried Mr. Jasper ; “ aren’t all white 
dresses alike? Why shouldn’t she stand by me if 
there was plenty of room? How the deuce should I 
know or care who she was? If you want to doa 
silly thing say so, and don’t speak of warnings and 
wraiths in muslin. By Jove, I feel like shaking you. 
Be sensible, Alice, and marry Mr. Grey if he’s worth 
marrying, and I'll engage to give him a wife with a 
decent jointure.” 

“Oh, Jasper, you were always kind, but I can’t— 
I can’t!” wailed the widow, helplessly. 

Rachel here made her appearance, 

“Mr. Grey’s housekeeper, Mrs. Burr, has come 
to see if she can do h’anything for you, mum, and 
’ere’s a letter from him,” said she, producing an en- 


bie a 
ith a pale and agitated countenance Mrs. Blount 
read it and burst into tears. 

“No, no; I must not see him,” said she; “tell 
Mrs. Burr to go immediately and tell him not tocome 
—I’m ill.” 

Rachel went out. 

“ Silly woman !” ejaculated Mr. Jasper to himself, 
looking askance at his sobbing sister-in-law, while he 
bit his nails. “ Scratch her,own flesh and then cry 
about it.” 

No wonder that the poor woman wept. The letter 
contained the fervid outpourings of a heart that, as 
the letter had it, “ however she might misuse it, eter- 
nally would love her.” 

Mrs. Blount passed it to her brother-in-law. 

“ My Alice,” wrote Mr. Grey, “ you are not going 
to jilt me after all, are you? You are not going to 
suffer superstition to ‘smother love, are you? 
Think of how I have loved you; think even of how 
I have served you (I blush to recall it, but would 
avail myself of any plea by which to move one I 
adore); think of your miserable prospects, and be 
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strong enough to: marry me to-morrow. » Think of 
the breaking heart which, however you may misuse 
it, will love you eternally. 

“Let me see you to-night, and I will say the rest 
with your hand inmine. Yours for ever, 

“James Grey.” 

“This man is in earnest,” mumbled Jasper Blount. 
“Strange as it may seem, this gentleman of wealth 
and position is determined to marry my brother's 
penniless widow !”” 


CHAPTER VII. 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel. 
1 Henry VI 


ry . 

Ar ten o'clock that night a gentle ring of the bell 
sent Rachel Craine out to the wicket. 

A close cab ‘stood in the moonlight, and a lady 
wrapped in a long cloak stood by the gate. 

“Can I see Mrs. Blount ?” asked a sweet, low voice. 

* Missis is il] a-bed,” said Rachel, trying to catch 
a glimpse of the face behind the gray silk veil. 

“ Very ill?” inquired the sweet voice, with just a 
touch of satisfaction, 

“Oh, no! Only just ill enongh to make it a hard 
job even for her friends to see her,” retorted Rachel, 
narrowing the space in the gateway. 

“My good creature, I want to see her very much 
indeed,” exclaimed the lady, holding out something 
that glimmered brightly through the aperture. 

Rachel looked close. It was a sovereign. She did 
not take it, but she opened the wicket again and 
peered inquisitively into the lady’s face. 

* You don’t know me, and you needn’t try to make 
me out,” said she, with a silvery little laugh. “But 
you shall have earned this well if you give me five 
minutes’ conversation with your mistress.” 

“Very good. Send in your name, and I'll ask.” 

“Pooh! We will dispense with that little cere- 
mony, since she never heard it. Just say thata friend 
of Mr. Grey wishes to tell her something.” 

Rachel hesitated. 

‘“* Be you come from him, missis ?”” she stammered. 

“ It is perfectly impossible for me to acquaint you 
with all my affairs at once,” remarked the lady, airily ; 
“but I shall explain myself as frankly as ever you 
could wish to Mrs. Gregory Blount.” 

“Tf you be a friend of Mr. Grey, of course that 
makes a difference,” said Rachel, going away rather 
puzzled. 

The lady stood tapping her foot on the stone pave- 
nent outside the inhospitable gate. 

In a minute the maid was back. ee 

“ Missis is‘so sorry,” she snapped, ill-pleased, * but 
she can’t see anybody from Mr, Grey to-night ; she’s 
su upset, Mr. Jasper Blount, her brother-in-law, say 
as ‘ow he'll see you hinstead.” : 

The lady picked up her skirts, with a petulant 
“ Pshaw !” stepped into her cab, and was driven away. 

Before seven o’clock next morning Mr. Jasper 
Blount was in his sister-in-law’s room again, full of 
the subject of her affairs. 

The widow had passed a wretched night, and was 
quite feverish. 

“T couldn’t get the fright out of my mind,” she 
said, apologetically, to her brother-in-law, who began 
to scold her for being so ill, “ Whenever I was just 
dropping off to sleep I could see the woman with 
my face coming towards me in my wedding-dress, 
and Gregory beside her. I think the lady who 
wanted to see me last night, and wouldn’t see you, 
must have upset me again.” 

“Very likely she did,” snapped Mr. Jasper Blount. 
Perhaps she was the very same woman who stood be- 
side me by accident, with hercloak off, and she came 
to tell you that she was Mr. Grey’s sister or cousin, 
who had stepped forward as bridesmaid at the last 
moment, to a Mr. Grey’s choice honour, not. meaning 
any harm, and not dreaming that Mrs. Alice Blount 
would act like a fool because she couldn’t help being 
born one,” 

‘You are hard on me, Jasper,” said his sister-in- 
law, mildly ; “ but you can’t explain it away iu that 
manner. Whoever the woman was, she looked like 
ue as I was ten years ago.” 

“ Hang the woman! Will nothing convince you 
that a fat woman in an old-fashioned dress wasn’t 
your own phantom? If the frock belonged to you it 
must have been stolen from you. Did you look at 
your effects after you came home yesterday ?” 

“No, I never thought——” 

“No, you never thought what a sensible woman 
would have been sure of! ‘Well, send that girl of 
yours this very minute for the dress, and if it’s not 
to be found why the mystery is solved, and the fat 
woman is a thief.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, as eager as Mrs. 
Blount to, put it to the test. 

“Go, Rachel,” said Mrs. Blount, when her hand- 
maid appeared, “‘ to my clothes-press in the next room, 
and fetch a white, flat box which you will find in the 
bottom of it. The key I think is in the press door.” 








Rachel disappeared, but came back presently to say 
she could not find the key. 

“I’m sure it was in the door yesterday,” said 
she, with a puzzled look. 

Mr. Jasper Blount rubbed his hands. 

“Thievery! thievery!’’ interjected he, under his 
breath. 

“Oh, Iam sure I left the key in the lock when I 
went out the day before yesterday with—with Mr. 
Grey,” cried the widow, anxiously. “Look again, 
Rachel ; look on the tables and in my work-basket.” 

Rachel retired and looked carefully through the 
next room. She distinctly remembered leaving the 
key in the lock that afternoon, two days ago, when 
she had been displaying the contents of the ward- 
robe to Mrs, Burr. 

Had she seen it since ? 

Feeling secret compunctions about that transac- 
tion, she locked about conscientiously and found the 
key—out in the passage on the floor. 

How came it there? 

In five minutes she entered the chamber with the 
flat white box in herarms. 

“Is that the box?” cried Mr. Jasper. 

“ Yes, sir, and I ’ad a ’unt, but found the key in 
the lobby, mum, where ‘you must ‘ave dropped it 
yesterday, 'm.” 

Mr. Jasper tossed up his chin sardonically. 

“ Shouldn't wonder if the box was empty,” said he. 

Rachel waited curiously. 

“ Well?” blurted the old gentleman, turning on 
her. “What do you want? A gentleman to open 
the door for you? Here he is then—at your service,” 
opening the door with an ironical bow, “and delighted 
to be rid of you.” 

Rachel vanished. 

When she was gone he took the cover uff the box 
and carried it to the bed where Mrs. Blount lay. 

There in its sheets of silver paper nestled the 
wedding-dress. - : 

“You see it’s not stolen,” said Alice, turning 
ghastly pale; “and, look, could anybody mistake it 
for any other dress? This berthe was worn by your 
mother, and given to me by Gregory as a marriage 
present. Explain to me now how that woman came 
to wear my dress? Ah’! I see youcan't! I see you 
believe what I believe—it was a warning.” 

Jasper Blount stared in perplexity at the dress ; he 
had not expected to see it there, that was plain. 
There was but one way out of the difficulty, and he 
took it. 

“T believe no such thing!” cried he, briskly. “ My 
good soul, it’s clear you’ve mistaken some other dress 
for this one. I want to talk about your sweetheart, 
I’ve got up two hots earlier than my usual time to 
speak about him. He'll be here sighing and courting 
in a short time, and I want to hear your version of 
him before I meet him.” 

Mrs. Blount immediately turned to the pleasanter 
subject ; obediently thrust the wedding-dress out of 
sight, and prepared to relieve her own overcharged 
heart of its load of gratitude towards the man who 
had been kind to her. 

“ Ask what you want to know, Jasper,” cried she ; 
“T have only good to tell of him, and black ingrati- 
tude to tell of myself.” 

Mr. Jasper Blount considered a moment ; his keen 
face was puckered into a thousand wrinkles ; his sharp 
eyes stared thoughtfully. 

“Well, my dear, first and foremost, how did Mr. 
Grey become acquainted with you?” 

She told him, 

“Secondly, when did Mr. Grey offer to marry 

She told him. 

“Ay, ay, quick work and a short engagement! 
Thirdly, does Mr. Grey know exactly the state of 
your money matters?” 

“ ” 


“ Your past life?” 

at i 

“Your husband’s past life?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

: Jasper Blount’s eyebrows rose to the roots of his 
air. 

“Odd! very odd!” muttered he, “It puzzles me 
to account for it at all.” — 

Another woman would have fired up at the sur- 
prise that hintéd so broadly her own unfitness for such 
aréle. Mrs. Blount did not. She took it spirit- 
lessly, not thinking of herself in comparison with 
James Grey. 

“ There’s only one way to account for it,” said she, 
with shining eyes; “the goodness of Mr. Grey's 
heart! To think that I daren’t marry such an angel 
—oh, dear, how heartbreaking !” 

“ Yes, yes; no doubt,” mumbled Jasper Blount, 
absently. “My dear, what sent Mr. Grey here on the 
day of Gregory's death? What excuse did he make, 
I mean ?” ; 

“* He didn’t make any excuse!” said she, a little 








hurt. “ He didn’t know that Gregory was dead. He 
didn’t know Gregory, and had never been at Grim- 
ward before. He came to tell Gregory that Keating, 
the lawyer, was dead.” 

Mr. Jasper Blount pricked up his ears, 

“ Who was Keating, the lawyer?” 

“ A man with whom Gregory intended to do some 
business. Mr. Grey was junior pwtner in the firm of 
Keating and Grey, and he came tosee Gregory, at his 
partuer’s death, because he had seen in the books 
that Mr. Gregory Blount, of Grimward, had appointed 
to meet Mr. Keating at a certain date. Keating being 
dead, he came to ask Gregory if he couldn’t do the 
business for him. I asked him what the business 
was, but he said he didn’t know.” 

Jasper’s uplifted brows fell in a scowling fold over 
his eyes. 

“ Wouldn’t tell her, eh?” grimly remarked he. 
“Umph! Take a note of that, Jasper, my boy! Well, 
we can’t make much out of this matter at present. 
Now, Alice, you must make up your mind once for all. 
If, after I've looked into Mr. Grey’s motives for get- 
ting up this queer match I am satisfied with them, 
are you ready to throw up your idiotic scruples and 
— him in spite of the check you received yester- 

y ” 

Mrs. Blount answered, sadly : 

“No, no, Jasper; don’t ask me.” 

“ But, my good soul, if he is an honest man, he has 
been acting the most generous part by you, and you 
will be giving him a poor return for it,” suggested 
Mr. Jasper Blount. 

“I know it!” faltered she, with instant tears; 
“but that’s my curse, and I must put up with it. 
Laugh at me if you like; scorn moif you will; I de- 
serve itall, and more. But I cannot help myself, my 
nature won't let me break my vow,” 

“Confound your vow! I'd despise myself if I kept 
it, in your place !” 

She gazed into vacancy with’a horrible earnest- 
ness, a8 if she saw something awe-inspiring there. 

“T swore it with my hands on the Bible!” said 
Alice Blount; “ his two dying hands held them on it, 
and a spirit stood beside us witnessiug to the oath, 
I knew something would come of it if I consented 
to breakit. I risked it, and something did come of it. 
I won't risk it again. I won’t, I tell you.” 

Her hollow voice sounded stern and obstinate; 
she was the personification of a woman who is not 
to be moved except by an earthquake. 

Mr. Jasper Blount was hard to beat, but he owned 
himself defeated here. 

With an indignant toss of his peaked chin he ex- 
claimed : 

“Bosh! Your superstitions are absurd!” 

She looked at him solemnly. 

“T speak of what I know,” returned Alice, firmly. 
“ As sure as I am a living woman a spirit stood in 
the dark room with my dying husband and me, and 
clicked the latch at the moment when I made the 
promise. I felt the presence in the room—Gregory 
even felt it, and cried out, ‘Who was there?’ Ask 
Mr. Grey if I didn’t tell him about it; ask him if he 
and his coachman didn’t see a footprint in the dust 
of the entry, going out through doors that were 
locked, and unlocking them without keys! Ask him 
if he didn’t find every door open when he 
came to see Gregory, while the keys were under 
Gregory’s pillow. Who but a spirit could do that?” 

Borne away by the vehemence of her emotions, 
Mrs. Blount sat up in bed and stared into the brother- 
in-law’s face. 

Asif the absurd beliefs of this woman had at last 
awakened something ‘of an answering superstition in 
Jasper Blount’s mind, he returned her stare with a 
face which gradually became pallid as her own. He 
glared at her speechlessly. 

“Somebody knows!” at last he gasped forth ; “ and 
who is it ?” 

In haste he abruptly terminated the interview. 
Mrs. Blount’s eloquence had fairly driven him off the 
field. 

He shut himself up in the room where his brother 
had died, and when Rachel tried to get in to ask him 
down to breakfast she found the door was locked. 

“Old man’s gone to meditate h’over his precious 
brother !” observed the maid, satirically, and retired 
to keep the eggs hot. 

In half an hour the old gentleman appearedin the 
parlour and called for his breakfast. He was grave 
and perturbed looking. i 

In the middle of his meal Mr. Grey made his pecu- 
liar ring at the door-bell, and Rachel, overjoyed to 
recognise it, ran out. 

Mr. Grey looked as if he had not slept much better 
than Mrs. Blount. There were nervous lines about 
his mouth, and a hard look about his eyes, as if he 
had suffered. 

“ Gan sho see me?” inquired he, somewhat hastily. 

“She aren’t up yet, sir, but mebbe she'll get up 
wen I tells her.” : 
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“ How is she, Rachel ?” 

“Til enough, sir—'asn’t come to herself since she 
some ‘ome.”’ 

Rachel would dearly have loved to gossip to Mr. 
Grey, but somehow she never dared to make free with 
bim although he was so kind to her. 

“Go and tell your mistress I'm here,” said he. 

“ Won't you wait hinside, sir?” 

He cast a frowning glance into the lower windows. 

“Tell her I am waiting outside her wicket for 
permission to enter,” said he. 

Rachel flew to deliver this telling message. 

“Who's that?” bawled Mr. Jasper as she passed 
the parlour. 

“A wisitor for the missis,” answered Rachel, re- 
senting the interference. 

Blount looked into the passage eagerly. 

“Mr. Grey ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Jasper Blount drew back. 

“ Off with you and give his message to your mis- 
tress, then.” 

Rachel proceeded upstairs, and broke the tidings 
to Mrs. Blount. 

“Do get up, ma’am, and see him ; he do look woe- 
begone standing out there all by hisself!” she urged, 
eloquently. 

Mrs. Blount rolled her face into the pillow and 
moaned to herself. 

“ Shall I dress you, then ?’”’ persisted the attentive 
maid. 

“No, Rachel, no!” quoth the widow, faintly. “ Tell 
him I’m so sorry—so sorry—but I can’t see him. I 
vm very ill!” 

“ But, missis——" 

“Do as you're bid!” roared Mr. Jasper Blount, 
‘rom the passage. ‘ And tell him that Mrs. Blount’s 
orother-in-law, from Brazil, will be overjoyed to meet 
aim instead.” 

Trembling in her shoes, Rachel ran out. 

“Tf he’s in earnest, 1’ll know the reason why!” 
chuckled Mr. Blount, returning to the parlour. 

Mr. Grey watched the maid’s return in anxious 
»xpectation. 

“What does your mistress say, Rachel ?” 

“Missis is so sorry, Mr. Grey, but she can’t see 
you. She’s very ill,” said the maid, dutifully, for 
she fully expected Mr. Jasper Blount to roar at her 
‘rom the house door if she deviated in the slightest 
legree from Mrs. Blount’s message, 

Civil as it was, Mr, Grey scowled at her as if she 
snd not her mistress were in fauit. 

* How dare you bring me such a message as that ?” 
ae demanded. 

“ And please, sir,” pursued Rachel, meekly, “ Mrs. 
Blount’s brother-in-law, from Brazil, is staying with 
Mrs. Blount, and says as ’ow he’ll be hoverjoyed to 
neet you.” 

Mr. Grey looked astounded. Indecision, suspicion, 
lefiance, passed in quick succession over his face. 

Gnawing the flossy ends of his moustache, he gazed 
with large and piercing eyes into vacancy. 

At last, throwing up his head and expanding his 
nagnificent chest, he said, with an air of haughty 
sondescension : 


“Lead on, Rachel; I shall be glad to meet him.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A New Use For Otp Butss.—During a recent 
visit to a most delightful garden I got a hint of a 
ise for old bulbs which may interest many of our 
readers. It must be roeoe & first, that there are 
several extensive runs of holiy and thorn fences, and 
» few bits of half-wild scenery inthe place; and, 
‘urther, that all the best early-flowering bulbs are 
grown in exhibition style for the conservatory. It 
8s the gardener’s rule to buy every year for this pur- 
pose, and it is his rule also not to destroy a single 
sulb. He disposes of them in a short and summary 
manner. When they are done blooming they are 
iransferred to spare pits for the advantage of a little 
shelter, and of course they get a little water occa- 
sionally, As soon as mild weather occurs in the 
tarly part of April they are all planted out in front 
of the green fences and in the borders and odd nooks 
of the wilder parts of the garden. The process of 
planting consists in opening holes and turning out 
she ball complete, without removing the crocks from 
it. The result is that wherever you go in the spring 
of the year about this place you see thousands of 
snowdrops, crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, and other 
equally beautiful flowers as they open in succession 
andina majority of cases they are really fine in 
quality, the crocuses and tulips especially. If a 
great heap of cut flowers is wanted there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining them, and I was informed that a 
very great cut is made every year for the dressing 
of the parish church at Easter. The bulbs are not 
the only things that are naturalised in this way, for 
the banks and boundary lines are smothered with 
violets, primroses, several varieties of narcissus, and 





other equally desirable hardy plants, all of which 
have been turned out of pots when done with, in- 
stead of consigning them, as is usually done, to the 
muck-heap, G. M. 





MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“‘ Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “Grand Court,” §c., §c. 
—_»—— 
CHAPTER XV. 
Bring forth your proofs of this deep treason ; 
Tell me in whose breast ye found the fatal scroll, 
Or tell me rather who forged the fatal falsehood. 
8. T. Coleridge. 

Tue Yorkshire lady began to scream andcry. The 
Yorkshire squire grew impatient. 

“ These foreign cities are no places for women,” 
he said, angrily. * We'll all get home to-morrow, 
please Heaven.” 

“* Papa, Iam not the least afraid,”’ cried the young 
lady, who seemed am . “Oh, look at that 
woman in a green bodice and scarlet icoat! Did 
you ever see arms such a size, and fists ? Look— 
she has picked upa stone! She is going to fling it 
at that unhappy young man.” 

The virago indeed was taking aim, and probably 
it would have been followed by deadly effect had not 
a sergent de ville tripped up her elbow in such a way 
as to give her considerable pain, and cause her to 
drop the stone. She turned round immediately and 
swore at him. 

“ Haven’t I got a right to kill him,” she said, “ as 
well as anybody else? Don’t you think to hurry 
him off and put him in yee to keep him safe, and 
then let him escape. idn’t he come to St. Cloud 
last night, weary and footsore, and go to one of the 
great chateaux, and pretend to be a relative of the 
family that was away? Didn’t the housekeeper give 
him a bed anda dinner, and treat him like a gentle- 
man ? and didn’t she suspect what he was, a spy— 
a Prussian spy? Didn’t she lend him money to 
come into Paris—he pretending he had business here? 
and didn’t she follow him slyly into a crémerie, and 
hear him ask for bread and cheese and wine ? Then 
didn’t he pull paper out of his pocket, and a bottle 
of ink with a cork and a pen? and didn’t he begin 
to write? She sent some one in to watch him, and 
it was found that he was taking notes about Paris 
and the fortifications andthe people, and that he 
was a spy—aspy—a Prussian spy—whose heart 
ought to be torn out and set as a target on the top 
of Nétre Dame for all the citizens to take aim at 
with barbed arrows.” ‘ 

Henri Beauville was shoeless, coatless, hatless ; 
his garments had been torn from him by the in- 
furiated rabble, he was bleeding from a wound in his 
head, he was faint and weary and footsore. But he 
flinched not; he showed nosigns of fear. His large 
blue eyes surveyed the mob, drunk with fury and 
bloodthirsty as it was, with a calmness, 2 philoso- 
phical scrutiny, which did honour to his nerves, his 
brain, and perhaps to his heart. re 

All at once he perceived the carriage containing 
the ruddy Yorkshire family,and Mabel, looking like 
a white camellia among peonies. 

The calm look died out of his eyes, his pale face 
flushed ; then hastily he seemed to recollect himself, 
and he looked studiously in another direction. 

Mabel, who was watching him, was thankful for 
this presence of mind and self-command on his part. 

Certainly, if, at a moment like that, the cruel 


crowd had seen any signs of recognition pass be- 
tween those two young persons there would have 
been danger that Mabel herself might have been 
dragged forth from the carriage, and, since she was a 
foreigner, it would have been likely enough that she 


would have been ed out into the road and pro- 
bably stoned to death by the viragoes of the crowd 
as a Prussian spy. 

The excited look passed away from the face of 
Beauville. No one thought of connecting him in 
any way with Mabel Carrington. 

As for Madame Maisonette, through whose instru- 
mentality and fierce patriotism it was probable that 
Beauville would lose his life, the crowd were in- 
clined to pay her great honours, She was almost in 
danger of being chaired and crowned with immor- 
telles. Women and men alike cheered her. 

Meanwhile, the sahepey Beauville was saved from 
being torn to pieces only by the sturdy intervention 
of the gendarmes, and the wholesome dread which 
the crowd entertained of their muskets. 

Presently shouts were raised that a carriage was 
approaching—a voiture, hired for the purpose of 
conveying the prisoner to the Conciergerie, and the 
crowd made way for it. It came up to the place 
where the unhappy Beauville stood under the tree. 
It was a close, covered carriage. The young man 
was hurried into it, followed by three —— 
and Madame Maisonette; then, amid yellings and 
hootings, untranslatable upon paper, the vehicle 
rolled off. ‘The crowd accompanied it. 

A clearer space was left, and the Yorkshire family 





and Mabel were able to return to the Hotel des 
Foréts in ws 

As soon as Mabel found herself alone with Ma- 
dame St. Pierre, she told her of the whole occur- 
rence. 

Madame listened in some trepidation and anxiety. 
She perceived at once what strong probability there 
was that Mabel would be summoned as a witness 
on the trial of the suspected spy. Madame grew a 
little impatient—more irritable than Ma) had 
ever seen her. 

“ How is it,” she said, “that you seem to have 
such a faculty for getting yourself into hot water ? 
One would suppose you to be some romantic damsel 
seeking ato ame adventures! Here youhave 
only been four months im France and you have con- 
trived to be carried off by one man, engaged to 
another—to escape, through a wheel breaking down, 
from the clutches of an infuriated wife, and now 
you are in danger of being called up as a witness in 
the prosecution of a Prussian spy. Why could you 
not have walked away from him when he first ad- 
dressed you by the fountain? You could have dis- 
missed him with a word and a look.” 

“He — so politely,” returned Mabel, and her 
eyes filled with tears, for the harshness of Madame 
St. Pierre, her only friend, wounded her oy 
**He spoke so politely, and I have been told by 
Monsieur St. Pierre and others that I should always 
cultivate that politeness in France for which the 
nation is so remarkable. How should I know that 
he was a Prussian spy? How should I knowit now? 

isonette’s enthusiasm have 
carried her away? He said, too, that he was a re- 
lation of Madame de la Ronceville, that he had a 
commission from Monsieur Leckie, of Versailles, to 
paint him a picture in the Louvre. They will have 
to investigate all these things before they can prove 
him to be a spy- Suppose they cannot; then I 
should think me Maisonette would be ashamed 
of her interference. How terrible she looked, 
standing under that chestnut in the Champs Elysées, 
with her black-lace bonnet and her large red rose, 
her thin face flushed, and her eyes blazing! She 
looked like one of those women in the Reign of Ter- 
ror of whom we read.” 

“She probably is such a woman,” returned 
Madame St. Pierre. “I am very sorry for this 
ig fe even if he is a spy. He believes that 

e is acting in the interests of his country, and 
probably misfortune has driven him to undertake an 
office which he hates.” 

“ What would be his vor = reread asked Mabel, 
“if he were proved guilty ?”’ 

“ He woula be taken out into the court of L’Ecole 
Militaire, and shot through the head like a mad 
dog,” returned Madame St. Pierre, gloomily. 

Mabel covered her eyes with her hands, 

“Unhappy country this become!” she cried. 
“One hears of nothing but terror and death on all 
sides. Madame Maisonette will have the blood of 
that young man on her head.” 

“* She will sleep all the more soundly,”’ returned 
Madame St. Pierre, grimly. ‘‘ You do not know, 
Mabel, what patriotic stuff these Frenchwomen are 
made of. The feminine, nay, the human instinct 
seems to be quite submerged in their nature. [have 
seen a great deal of that. I was here all through 
"48. But I must do them the wm gneeien to say they 
are as ready to endure as to inflict. They are not 
cowards, these Frenchwomen.” 

Mabel found it very difficult to assume cheerful- 
ness during the rest of that evening. The pale 
face, sorrowful eyes, and bleeding forehead of the 
unhappy Beauville haunted her. She never men- 
tioned to the Yorkshire fumily, or to the one or two 
gaily chattering French ladies and gentlemen who 

‘ormed the party at dinner, that she had known any- 
thing of the suspected spy. She shrank from being 
called upon as a witness, but she resolved from the 
depths of her gentle and feminine soul that if 
Beauville were proved to be a spy, she would do all 
in her power to exculpate him. The gloomy words 
of Melee St. Pierre, that he would be taken out 
into the court of L’Ecole Militaire and shot through 
the head like a mad dog, haunted her like a night- 


mare. 

When she retired into the neat little room which 
the kindness of Madame St. Pierre always set aparti 
for her in the Hétel des Foréts, she seemed to find 
herself confronted still by that face and those 
large, sad eyes. When her candle was out and she 
was lying down in her bed shecould not sleep. ‘The 
hideous countenances of the hooting crowd, the 
or figure of Madame Maisonette, her bitter 
face alight with exultation, her iron-gray hair 
mounted by her black-lace bonnet an 
rose, the stern, ed gendarmes, and, lastly; the 
martyr-like head of Beauville, almost like that head 
of Guido’s monk. which Sterne has immortalised in 
a few graphic words, “ mild, pale, penetrating,” 
all presented themselves to her again in such a 
manner as to banish sleep. Gloomy i 3 of the 
battle-field, strewed with dead and dying, the 
thought of Gustave among these last, the intense 
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yearning to behold again the parents whom she so 
mucn leved—all these considerations, which in 
reality concerned her far more closely than the 
“ affasre Beauville,” a3 it was now called in Paris, 
seemed absolutel Yas away for the time by the 
strange events of the previous day. 

Mabel lighted a candle and strove to read, thei? 
she sat down and tried to write; but all was of no 
avail. The house was vory still, the summer night 
was sultry, and the windows of her room were 
thrown back. There was a courtyard below, and 
opposite to the window of Mabel’s room were the 
back windows of many tall houses. The court was 
narrow, and the houses, seen in the light of the 
moonbeams, seemed very close to Mabel. There 
were no lights in any of those windows. Mabel 
herself, wrapped in a long dark cloak with sleeves 
her hair falling about her shoulders, pacing up and 
down her room, might have presented a spectacle of 
curiosity—certainly of interest—to any one who, 
having no especial affairs of his own to attend to, 
should have been standing on the balcony of one of 
those opposite houses on that sultry summer night, 
and watching the slight, restless figure in dark 
robes and with flowing hair, pacing up and down in 
the light of a solitary wax candle. 

The thought of exciting the attention of opposite 
neighbours never once entered the head of Mabel 
Carrington. Of course, while dressing or undress- 
ing she always drew closely the thick green curtain, 
which completely sheltered her from observation. 
But when once her light was extinguished and she 
was ready to get into bed, she was in the habit, when 
the nights were sultry, of undrawing the curtains 
for the purpose of admitting the air. 

She had not thought it necessary to draw this 
curtain again, although she had lighted her candle, 
for she was wrapped in her long dark robe, and she 
did not suppose that the pacing of her chamber 
would excite any suspicion among her opposite 
neighbours. 

Her little room was perched up very high indeed 
in the Hétel des Foréts. She was being watched, 
though, by two persons, a man and a woman. Per- 
haps it would be more polite to say a lady anda 
gentleman. 

A gentleman leaned upon the balcony of one of 
the o ite houses andsmoked a cigar. His name 
was Pavon. We saw him arrested on a charge 
of conspiring against the empire in one of the earlier 
chapters of this narrative. He had since been set 
at liberty, and now he was staying in the house of 
a friend, and the back of this house commanded a 
— the windows at the back of the Hétel des 

oréts. 

The lady by his side wore white, a dress of flowered 
muslin, and a black-lace shawl wrapped about her 
shoulders. There were scarlet roses in her hair, 
which was jet black. She was a stately and graceful 
woman, of a Juno-like figure, and with a pale, passée, 
peculiar face, lighted up by a brilliant pair of enor- 
mous eyes. 

The reader has seen this lady before. She is the 
Countess de Castrucchio, one of the boarders at the 
H6tel des Foréts, and it happened that she was in 
full possession of the facts connected with the arrest 
of the supposed Prussian spy. Jacques of the large 
ears was in her pay, and she had fee’d him hand- 
somely to act the part of eavesdropper whenever 
Mabel Carrington was closeted alone with Madame 
St. Pierre, 

There are often facilities for listening in those 
large French houses, where so many rooms open one 
into another. Before each of these doors frequently 
— a thick curtain to exclude the sound, and be- 
hind such a curtain was Jacques concealed, in the 
very room where Mabel, before the dinner-hour, had 
confided to Madame St. Pierre the history of Henri 
Beauville. 

Armed with this piece of information, Jacques had 
sought the countess. Unfortunately Mabel, anxious 
to improve, had spoken French with Madame St. 
Pierre. The Italian woman, whose jealousy of Mabel 
had never slumbered, imagined that she saw a chance 
of having the lovely young English girl imprisoned, 
if not executed, as a spy. She sought Pavon—who 
was one of her friends. She went over to sup with 
him at a late hour, self-invi 

The turn events had taken had not only rescued 
Pavon from a prison but had even given him some 
measure of power with the authorities. Pavon was 
anardent Republican, of spotless life, reckoning his 
morality by the lax standard of French judgment. 
He was not known to break any of the command- 
ments, he was abstemious, enthusiastic, industrious, 
and kind-hearted. 

His friendship for the countess was built solely 
upon @ political basis: She was, perhaps, ten years 
older than he, and he had never admired her as 
a woman, though she had contrived to inspire him 
— respect for her talents and her political prin- 
ciples. 

There was scarcely enough breeze on that hot 
summer night to stir the white robe of the countess 
as she leant over the balcony. There was the form 





of the young girl, whom De Fourmentelle had sworn 
either to conquer or to slay, pacing up and down in 
a state of restless agitation. Pavon was smokings 
cigar. The countess had extinguished the light in 
the salon where they had supped, so that if Mabel 
had glanced that way she would have seen nothing 
but the red glare of Pavon’s cigar through the dark- 
ness. 

_ “That is her chamber,” said the countess, point- 
ing towards Mabel, “ and that is she. Jacques heard 
her confess to Madame St. Pierre that it was she 
who first of all introduced the spy to the chiteau. 
Of course they must have been friends before. Who 
knows but that he is her brother, or her cousin ? 
The English sympathies are all with these vile Prus- 
sians, and neither Madame Maisonette nor any of 
these people know enough of German to say to what 
nation he belongs. He is a foreigner. And this 
girl—it is most extraordi what she wants here 
in France, out of herown country. She might earn 
far more in England as a governess, I should fancy. 
Depend upon it, she and her brother, and her cousin, 
or whatever it is, are in the pay of Bismarck. It 
would be thought that nobody would suspect an 
innocent-looking girllike her. But I suspected her 
from the first. You can see for yourself how rest- 
less she is. You have seen her sit down to the table 
to write. What she has written she has put into 
her pene gy” Now she paces her chamber like 
one distraught. If the spy were a stranger to her, 
she would not be so agitated on his account.” 

The countess judged all other women by the piti- 
less rules which actuated her own conduct. For her 
part, she loved but one person in the universe, and 
that was De Fourmentelle. The lives of other men 
and women were valueless to her. Unquestionably 
a very wicked woman was this Countess de Castruc- 
chio. Madame Maisonette, herself disagreeable, 
hard, and stern, as we have seen her, was a species of 
saint compared with this large-eyed Italian countess. 

“T have lodged information already,”’ continued 
Madame de Castrucchio, “‘ and in the morning I hope 
she will be arrested.” 

Pavon, a pale young man, with long black hair 
and s ee pean Ey hay ae ron te. cigar 
against the rail of the cony before he an- 
swered the Italian countess. 

“Tt is a pity that one so young and so pretty,” he 

said, ‘‘ should be arrested. I remember the beautiful 
om the night she arrived from England. I recol- 
ect the look of distress and pity in her large = 
when Leville and myself were arrested. It was dif- 
ferent to the look of excitement, half-amused, half- 
terrified, which I noticed on the faces of the other 
people. If the poor child has really been mixed up 
with spies, as you seem to think, the best thing the 
authorities could do with her would be to send her 
back to England.” 

Madame de Castrucchio struck one fair hand 
against another impatiently. 

“Then she will come back in disguise,” she cried, 
“and plot and plan again all sorts of mischief. A 
girl, pretty like that, as you call her,’’ and the coun- 
tess gave a little contemptuouslaugh, “ would beable 
to effect more mischief than half a dozen men. She 
would turn the heads of the wisest. She would turn 
your head, my Pavon. She would set you against 
your fond dream, the Republic; and if she be plot- 
ting to bring Paris and ce under German rule, 
she would induce you, no doubt, even you, to con- 
sent to receive one of the despotic Bourbonists, one 
of the Orleans princes, or the Count de Chambord, 
as your liege lord, he, meanwhile, holding his crown 
as a vassal under William of Prussia. To all this 
and to worse would you consent if you were thrown 
only for a few days into the society of yonder fair- 
cheeked girl, with her large eyes and long dark hair. 
No; she is dangerous, she is a reptile that ought 
to be crushed.” The Italian hissed out the words 
between her clenched teeth: “If this Henri Beau- 
ville be shot to-morrow in the court of the Ecole 
Militaire, so ought this girl to be shot, and I hope 
she will be before to-morrow’s sunset !” 

“Ociel! madame,” cried Pavon; “ pardonnez- 
moi, but you really make me suspect there must be 
personal hatred ai the bottom of all this. How has 
the English girl offended you? For offended you 
she has, there can be no doubt.” 

“Can you not guess, my Pavon?” cried the 
countess. ‘* Where is a woman the most sensitive ? 
Is it not in the region of the heart—the affections ? 
There this English reptile hasstungme. Nosooner 
did De Fourmentelle behold her than he became 
mad. He would sacrifice everything if he could only 
succeed in making her love him, For her part she 
is a coquette, cold as charity, and cruel through 
sheer want of natural feeling. She is very ambi- 
tious, and holds an exalted idea of her own beauty. 
The diamonds and the gold which Adolphe would 
willingly shower upon her do not glitter sufficiently 
in her eyes, unaccompanied by the title of mar- 
chioness ; and that she knows she can never gain 80 
long as the humpbacked Jane isalive. Soshe pours 
scorn and disdain upon the burning heart which 
Adolphe offers to her in sacrifice; but her scorn and 


disdain, icy cold as they are, fail in their object, 
which is to extinguish the flames of De Fourmen- 
telle’s love.” 

“Say, rather, of his madness,” observed Pavon. 

“Of his madness then, if you will,’ returned the 
countess. ‘“‘He mana to take her to his chi. 
teau. She raved, and would not listen to one 
word which he had to say. He left her for a few 
hours with his servants, and then some peasant 
maniac, whom he had deceived long ago, climbing 
into the chiteau by means of a ladder, and attempt- 
ing the life of yonder wax doll, was followed by the 
pacieh peiect, Father Clement, to whom yonder spy 
applied for assistance, and he took her away with 
him, frightening the servants by telling them he 
would excommunicate them. At his house made- 
moiselle condescended to eat, though she had re- 
fused all food at De Fourmentelle’s. Father Clement 
went away to see after the interests of the poor ma- 
niac, and meanwhile arrived the hunchbacked Jane, 
distraught with fury, in a grand carriage, attended by 
liveried servants. She had heard all the tale at the 
chateau. She dragged away mademoiselle, intend- 
ing for her condign punishment, when a wheel broke 
down close by the inn called the ‘ White Lily of 
France.’ The good-natured landlady took part with 
the prisoner, and sent her home to La Ronceville in 
@ carriage.” 

Pavon broke into a laugh. 

“ Vraiment, countess,” he said, “ your little rival 
seems to have as many lives as a cat, and to pass 
through all dangers as completely unscathed as any 
demoiselle of the middle ages. 1 should advise you 
not to pursue her with rancour, for evidently she 
bears a charmed existence. Depend upon it she has 
no more to do with the Prussian spy than I have.” 

“It will be decided to-morrow,” cried the coun- 
tess. ‘‘ When Adolphe comes back from the wars 
it will be delightful to tell him when he inquires for 
his belle Anglaise that she has been publicly shot 
through the heart as a spy« ‘the Prussians. The 
marquis is mad for the sake of yonder puppet. I 
told him the other night that she was engaged ta 
the young Count de l’Orme, which I have under- 
stood she is, for the present at least. Instead of 
that having the effect of quieting the insane Adolphe, 
he followed the lad out, and tried to have him ar- 
rested ona charge of robbery, but tho youth escaped. 
I have so many spies in my employ that I hear 
rw my 2 Judith and Antoine, the servants at the 
Chateau de Fourmentelle, and even simple old Jus- 
tine, the priest’s servant, have told me everything 
that I want to know.” 

** Are you not throwing away your time and your 
talents, countess ?’’ demanded Pavon. “It is not 
only the pretty English girl; if she were dead to- 
morrow De Fourmentelle would not be faithful to 
anybody. You cannot always walk about the world 
slaying your rivals—can you?” 

“He oom never been so insane about a girl as he is 
about this one,”’ returned the countess. “I do be- 
lieve that if the hunchback were dead he would 


marry this girl.” 

“ Perhaps she would not marry him,” suggested 
Pavon. 

“ Not—not become a marchioness—to show her 
pale face, her black hair, and her diamonds at court ? 
She, a mere adventuress, seeking her fortune here 
in France? You cannot know the world, my Pavon, 
so well as T think you do; anyhow, you know no- 


thing at all of us women.” 

“ Perhaps not,”’ returned Pavon. 

At this stage of the conversation Mabel Carring- 
ton rose to her feet, for she had been sitting down 
for a minute, and extinguished her candle; then all 
that side of the Hotel des Foréts became wrapt in 
darkness. 

“Now we will see what to-morrow will bring 
forth,” said the countess. 

(To be continued.) 








Ovr Saumon FisueErtes.—Notwithstanding the 
very inadequate character of the existing salmon 
fishery laws, the amount of fish captured in 1870, 
and the magnitude of the stock left in the spawn- 
ing beds for 1871, show a large increase. ‘The 
fisheries of England alone during the 1870 season 
yielded, according to Mr. Frank Buckland’s official 
report just published, a sum of between 80,0001. and 
90,0001. In 1868 it was contemplated that the salmon 
fisheries of the country were worth 30,000/. a year. 
The salmon captured in Scotland in 1870 were much 
the same’'as in 1869. In Ireland, however, there 
were caught 411 more boxes of fish, and English 
rivers yielded an increase of 1,277 boxes. Our im- 
ports Fs Norway in 1870 rose from 696 boxes in 
the previons year to 852 boxes. Mr. Buckland can- 
not promise that the salmon fisheries for the next 
few years will equal those of last year, as he feara 
that it was then the culminating year for this fish. 
He trusts, however, that? they may be prosperous, 
and kelts, he is glad to see, are at present as abun- 
dant in English waters as ever. He uses, as an ex- 





planation of his opinion, the following worda:— 
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“Salmon fisheries, through some law of nature as 
yet unknown to man, are subject to great fluctua- 
tions, and there seem to be definite periods of cul- 
mination—five, seven, or nine years.” 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” $c., $e. 
—_—»— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

For some hours Olla and her friends were left 
to themselves in their dimly lighted cells in the 
brigand’s mountain retreat. Tho Popleys employed 
the time in lamentations over the fate which 
threatened their beautiful young mistress. Guy 
Tressilian sat apart, evidently comprehending Olla’s 
peril, his handsome face grave and sad to sternness. 
Olla herself felt all her courage desert her as she 
considered the prospect before her. 

About nightfall, although there was nothing to 
mark the difference between day and night in that 
dreary dungeon, the door of Olla’s cell was unlocked, 
and the brigand doctor again made his appearance, 
bearing a tray of food. 

He closed the door, set down his tray, and fixed his 
gaze upon Tressilian, who regarded him with a bright 
and inquiring glance. 

“ He’s alive yet, I see,” said the doctor, with a 
sigh of relief. “I half expected to find him dead. 
How is he?” 

“He is almost well,” said Olla. “ He talks as 
rationally as I do.”’ 

**T feel stunned yet!”’ declared Tressilian. ‘‘ It 
seoms as if I had had a blow on my head froma 
club. Everything appears to me hazy and unreal. 
The worst of itis, I can’t remember ;” and he put 
his hand to his head, smoothing his brows. 

“If you are all right, excepting a lack of memory, 
you'll do!” exclaimed the doctor, a gratified: smile 
curving his lips. 

“ Tf you were to trust yourself again to me, I think 
I could finish that little operation in good style. I’d 
like to show you, signorina, that I have talents. 
‘That Dr. Spezzo has not half the daring, courage and 
skill I should have developed. He did not like to 
undertake the case of the young Inglese. See what 
Ihave done! Will you allow me to-try again ?” 

Tressilian shook his head. Evidently he con- 
sidered what the doctor had already accomplished 
as a lucky accident, rather than the result of a 
skilful operation. 

**T would like to ask you a few questions,” said 
Olla, looking at the outlaw sharply. “It was evi- 
dent that your captain expected us at the crossing 
of the ravine this morning. He was lying in wait 
for our very party. How was that? Had he in- 
formation of our coming ?” 

The doctor hesitated. Olla accepted his silence 
as an affirmative answer. 

**T suppose he has spies in Naples,’’ she said, 
carelessly. ‘‘ No doubt that Lipari, our driver, was 
in Carvelli’s pay. It struck me that Carvelli seemed 
to expect to see just us, and no other travellers. I 
should like to ask you another question. Is the 
Signora Palestro, the landlady of the ‘ Vesuvius’ 
inn, an acquaintance of your captain's ?” 

The doctor laughed. 

** Well, she ought to be,” he answered. “She is 
his sister. There, I have talked too much. But 
every one in Naples knows that the pretty landlady 
_ ‘ Vesuvius’ inn is the sister of the Red Car- 
velli. 

This reply let a flood of light into the mind of 
Olia. She had been puzzling herself with various 
surmises with regard to her capture, but it was now 
plain to her that she had been betrayed into the 
brigand’s hands by one of her own sex—namely, 
the buxom, red-cheeked mistress of the “ Vesuvius ” 
inn. 

“What is all that noise in the outer cavern ?”’ 
she asked, after a pause. 

“The men are getting ready for the evening’s 
festivities, miladi,” replied the doctor. 

The night passed, and no summons came to the 
outer cavern. The sounds of life and festivity died 
out of the entire underground abode. Evidently 
some hitch had occurred in Carvelli’s plans, and the 
prospective wedding was deferred. 

Towards morning, Olla took up her own pile of 
blankets and lodged it against the door in a manner 
to obstruct the entrance of any person. Then, hav- 
ing said her prayers, she lay down and went to 
elecp. 

It was about nine o’clock when she awakened, 
but no light from the day without could of course 
penetrate into that subterranean cell. Mrs. Popley 
was astir, and movements were heard in the ad- 
joining chamber. 

Olla arose, and made hergtoilette as best she could 
wiih the scanty accommodation at her command. 

A little later the doctor brought in breakfast and 
a fresh lantern. 


Olla inquired in a mocking voice what had inter- ; height. 





rupted the course of the preceding evening’s festi- 
vities. 

“Tho men could not find the priest,” was the re- 
sponse. ‘Ho had gone to visit a sick parishioner. 
The men will go for him again to-night. We are 
obliged to lie hidden by day, for a friend has sent 
us word from Naples that the troops are actually 
going to make a search for us. Let them search. 
They can never find us.” 

The doctor did not linger as on his previous visits, 
but retired, securing the door. He came but once 
again during the day, then his visit was also brief. 

The day passed. The evening was wearing on, 
when a loud uproar in the great outer cavern testi- 
fied that an event of interest was occurring there. 

A little later the Red Carvelli made his appear- 
ance in the cell of his captives, 

He had dressed himself with scrupulous care. His 

rments were of Genoa velvet. In his ruffled shirt 
front a big diamond blazed, and another brilliant 
secured his long straight plume to his sugar-loaf hat. 

** The priest be come, signorina,’”’ he said. bow- 
ing. “He understands what is required of him. 
The men are making ready our bridal supper. All 
that is wanting is the bride.” 

“ A serious want!’ observed Olla. 

*T am aware,” said Carvelli, ‘‘that her bridal is 
the most important feature in a woman’s life. If 
ever she wants to make a dispiay she does then. 
We cannot offer you a very fashionable audience, 
signorina, to comment upon your beauty or splen- 
dours, but the men are inclined to be appreciative. 
So, to bear your part to the general satisfaction, it 
would be well for you to wear bridal array. Your 
attendant there can robe you, and I will furnish the 
materials.” 

He clapped his hands, and two of his followers 
entered, oh betweea them a chest. 

This receptacle, on being opened, was found to be 
filled with a great supply of finery. The men tossed 
it out upon the floor as if it had been rubbish, one 
of them holding a lantern so that its rays fell full 
upon gleaming silks, delicate tulles and laces, and 
other fabrics for women’s dress. 

* You can got a veil out of that,’ said Carvelli. 
“That is all that’s really needed besides your ordi- 
nary apparel. Brides always wear veils.” 

* Perhaps I shall when I am a bride,” said Olla. 
“As I have no expectation of becoming one at pre- 
sent, I shall not put one on.” 

Carvelli’s face flushed with anger. . 

“Tf you don’t want a veil, you needn’t have it,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ Everything is ready, and the priest 
is waiting. You must come.” : 

He held out his hand to her. 

Olia quietly buttoned her little seal sacque, 
perched her hat upon her head, and motioned Tres- 
silian and Popley to a her. Then she took 
Mrs. Popley’s arm, and the party made its way into 
the outer cavern. 

It was indeed a festal scene that greeted them. 
The rude, rough walls of the cavern were hung with 
green boughs, from whose shadows a hundred lan- 
terns glowed like fiery eyes. A great fire’was roar- 
ing and'blazing at the side of the chamber. 

In the midst of the long, irregular room was a 
rude, freshly made table, covered with clean linen. 
Upon this was spread a plentiful feast of meats, 
dishes of fruits—olives, grapes, and confitures—and 
tankards and bottles of red and white wines of 
Italy's most famous brands. 

Several tall lamps were interspersed among the 
heaped-up dishes, displaying the table to the best 
advantage. : 

Along the walls, like so many shadows, were 
ranged the outlaws, all in their best attire, all 
silent and expectant. 

At one end of the rocky chamber was a raised 
dais, covered with carpeting. Here two chairs were 
placed side by side, hke twin thrones. 

The Red Carvelli mounted this dais, half-leading, 
ha f-cragging Olla after him. 

Clutching her arm tightly in his, he compelled her 
to face the outlaw assemblage. 

But it was no gentle or resigned look Olla be- 
stowed upon the outlaw band. Her dusky eyes 
were full of mutiny, and flashed like suns; her face 
glowed with a mocking defianee, and her sweet, red 
mouth was curved in a scornful, disdainful expres- 
sion. Hersmall noble head, enwreathed with jetty 
tresses, was poised haughtily upon her slender neck, 
and her whole mien expressed a bitter scorn and de- 
fiance better than words could have done. 

One of the outlaws set upa cheering, in which 
his companions joined heartily. 

When silence had been restored, Carvelli swept 
a swift glance around him. 

Mrs. Popley had fallen on her knees at the foot 
of the dais, weeping and moaning. Jim Popley, 
muttering between his clenched teeth, looked ready 
to do battle with the whole robber band at a word 
from his young mistress. 

Guy Tressilian stood apart, pale as death, his 
blue eyes glowing, his form drawn up to its utmost 
His hands were clenched, his teeth set 





firmly. It was plain that he understood what was 
going on around him. It was plainalso that hefelt 
his own helplessness with an utter despair. 

‘“‘ Where is the priest ?” the Red Carvelli asked at 
a hoarse voice ringing through the great 
vault. 

A dozen voices answered him, then uprose from 
a pour niche in a distant corner the figure of a 
priest. 

An outlaw seized him by the arm and hurried him 
towards the dais, at the foot of which they halted, 
the brigand then abandoning the new prisoner. 

The et thus left standing alone was seen to 
be a tall, robust, elderly man, tonsured and robed 


as befitted his calling. He had been seized by the- 


messengers of the Red Carvelli on lis way home from 
the death-bed of one of his parishioners. The brigand 
chief had already informed him what was expected 
of him, but it was plain he did not like his task. 

Olla regarded him earnestly. 

He had by no means a handsome face, but it was 
simple, honest, and unworldly. Olla saw at-a glance 
that he pitied her, and was friendly to her, while he 
regarded her captors with loathing. 

“You may proceed with the ceremony, holy 
padre,” said Carvelli, in a sneering voice. “TI 
haven’t much fancy for people of your cloth, but 
the young Inglesina here, like all women, a weak- 
ness for the clergy. Marry us in your best style, 
and, as you were brought here blindfolded, you shall 
TS ag away again with your pockets lined with 
gold.” 

The priest turned his glances upon Olla. 

* Daughter,” he said, in a mild, persuasive voice, 
“am I to understand that you choose to make the 
bestof your miserable circumstances, and that you 
consent to marry this man, Guiseppe Carvelli ?” 

** No—no!”’ cried Olla, ina passionate voice. ‘I 
am only a helpless prisoner, but I will not marry 
him! Not evento save my life would I wed him! 
I beseech you to befriend me !”’ 

* Ah, Iam as helpless as yourself,” said the priest, 
compassionately. “I am a prisoner also. But E 
say to you, Guiseppe Carvelli,”” he added, sternly, 
“that I refuse to obey your will.’ 

“ What! You will not marry us ?” 

“ T will not!” 

A gleam like that of lightning shot from the eyes 
of the Red Carvelli. The veins knotted in his fore- 
head. 

‘You defy me?” he said, hoarsely. 

“No,” said the priest, “I do not defy you. But 
I cannot assist at a marriage like this. I cannot tie 
an unwilling woman to any man.” 

The brigand chief scowled blackly. 

‘** Ah, you have scruples!” he sneered. “ Well, 
so be it. But the bride shall consent. You don’t 
know me yet. Why, I have done deeds that would 
make your blood run cold! Ho, there!. Three of 
you fellows step this way.” 

Three of the biggest and burliest of the outlaws, 
armed to the teeth, came to the foot of the dais. 

“Seize the three Inglese!” thundered the Red 
Carvelli. 

In a moment Mrs. Popley, herson, and Guy Tres- 
silian were in the firm grasp of the brigand’s fol- 
lowers. 

“You see ?” ejaculated the Red Carvelli, looking 
upon Olla with a face like a demon’s.. “ You must 
realise how completely you and your friends are iw 
my power. Now I have set my heart upon a mar- 
riage like the rest of the world. I am going to ask 
you once more if you will be my wife. But first you 
shall see what depends upon your answer.” 

He turned towards the men who held the pri- 
soners. 

“ Draw your daggers,” he commanded. 

The men obeyed, and the steel of their poniards 
glittered in the lamplight. 

“Let not the idiot be harmed!’’ cried the Red 
Carvelli. ‘He is other game than mine. I am but 
holding him in safety for another. But at my word 
of command plunge your daggers to the hilt in the 
breast of the Inglese serving-man serving- 
woman,” and he waved his hand at the Popleys. 
‘* Remember!”’ 

The two outlaws nodded assent. 

Again the terrible Red Carvelli fixed his gleaming 
eyes upon the appalled girl captive. 

“You hear?” he demanded. ‘I could make you 
my wife without all these formalities, but I choose: 
to carry out what I have begun.. Now understand, 
miladi. At my word of command, my men yonder 
will stretch your two servants dead at your feet. 
And I shall speak that word if you again refuse te 
marry me. Their life and death are im your hands. 
Say Yes and they live. Say No, andtheydie. And 
in any ease you are mine. Now, for the last time. 
I ask you to marry me. What do you answer: 
Speak !’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WEILE fate was thus playing with the fortunes 
of the baronct’s son, how fared it with the pre- 
tender? 
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The events to which we have before called the at- 
tention of the reader, namely, the arrival of Pa- 
lestro in England and his visit to Tressilian Court 
in the wake of Jasper Lowder, had transpired some 
five days later than the tragic scene recorded in the 
preceding chapter. 

After sending his hastily written letter to Lowder 
by the hands of a servant, and retiring into the 
edge of the park as described, Jacopo Palestro 
awaited the coming of the usurper with feelings of 
unalloyed exultation. 

He believed that he had solved the mystery of 
Lowder’s conduct, that he held in his keeping a mo- 
mentous secret, and that a grand vista of wealth 
was opening before him. 

While he stood in the shadows of the park, al- 
most intoxicated with joy at the good fortune which 
had placed in his shrewd keeping a clue to the truth 
of Lowder’s identity, Lowder himself was in the 
grand drawing-room of the Court as peaceful and 
happy as if no peril were yawning before him. 

On coming in from his arive to Gloucester, Low- 
der had removed his great-coat in the hall and had 
sauntered into the drawing-room. Sir Arthur Tres- 
silian followed him, while Blanche ran up to her 
own room to rid herself of her outer. wrappings. 

Lowder walked to the fire, and leaned carelessly 
against the mantelpiece. Sir Arthur approached a 
window looking towards the park. The baronet’s 
handsome face was very grave, asit always was now, 
but his brown eyes beamed with a kindly expres- 


-sion, and a cheerful smile was on his lips: 


“The winter is already slipping away, Guy,” he 
remarked. ‘* The sixth of February will soon be 
here. Blanche will have to send some of her orders 
up to town, and even go to town herself before the 
marriage. Our little girl must have a brilliant wed- 
ing. One of my errands to-day was to send to Lon- 
don your mother’s diamonds tobe reset. Blanche 
must wear them on her bridal day. I call them the 
Tressilian diamonds, but in fact they are not. They 
came from your mother’s family. There is a tiara, 
necklace, bracelets, brooch, ear-drops——Ah! what 
strange fellow is that in the edge of the park? He 
has the look of a foreigner. He has drawn back now. 
He seems to be gone.” 

‘Tt was doubtless one of the park labourers,’ re- 
plied Lowder, any a 

At this juncture Blanche entered, and both had 
eyes and ears only for her. 

Sir Arthur came forward and placed a chair for 
her with his old-fashioned courtesy. Lowder did 
not stir from his lounging attitude, but his eyes ex- 
pressed his admiration of his young betrothed. 

‘Well,’ said Lowder, lazily, ‘‘the business of 
getting ready to be married is already inaugurated. 
We shall have busy times during the next few wecks. 
My father says we shall have to escort you up to 
London, you extravagant little Blanche, for Glou- 
cester will not contain things fine enough for you.” 

Blanche laughed merrily. 

At this juncture the door opened, anda servant 
entered, bearing a note on a salver. 

“For Mr. Guy,’’ he said, approaching Lowder. 
“Tt was left by a foreign-looking person.” 

Lowder took up the missive, dismissing the ser- 
vant. He opened the note carelessly, a smile on his 
lips. ~ 

“A begging letter, no doubt,” he said, meeting 
Sir Arthur’s glance. “I’ve had several already since 
the papers have chronicled my return.” 

e glanced at the brief and peremptory note 
written by Palestro. At sight of the name appended 
to it, he seemed turned to stone. His face grew 
ghastly in its whiteness; his eyes started in a wild 
amazement; his mouth was drawn by hard, tense 
lines ; and his hands trembled until the paper they 
held rattled. It was as if, according tothe old fable, 
he had looked upon the Gorgon’s head. 

Sir Arthur regarded him in astonishment. 

“Have you bad news, Guy ?”’ he asked. 

*N-no ; it’s not bad ‘news,”? Lowder muttered, in 
a harsh, constrained voice. “‘ It is only an impudent 
begging letter, as I supposed.” ’ 

He crumpled the letter in his hand savagely, and 
tossed it upon the grate of live coals. 

ryt — jocet ig with concern. 

y boy,” he said, kin “no ordinary 
letter could alarm you so. hat is the mthras, tied 

“TI tell you—nothing!” cried Lowder, fiercely. 
“T have simply an attack of vertigo. I am subject 
to it since my accident. The fresh air will cure me,” 
he added, more mildly. + ‘ Iam going out to try it.” 

He took up @ small iron poker and thrust his 
crumpled letter into the very depths of the bed of 
coals: He watched the paper blaze and burn to a 
mere brown and fluttering skeleton, then he strode 
from the room. 

Blanche, who had witnessed the scene in a deep 
amazement, also withdrew by another door, return- 
ing to her room. 

wder put on his hat and great-coat hurriedly 
and hastened ont of the house. Sir Arthur, standing 
at the drawing-room window, saw his supposed son 
make straight for the park, and saw also the figure 





of Palestre start forth from the shadows to meet 


The baronet knew then that the note had been a 
summons. He knew, what he had before vaguely 
suspected, that there was a mystery in the life of 
this man who called him father, and who had won 
the love of innocent Blanche. 

But what, he asked himself, was this mystery ? 

While he was debating the question so painful to 
him Lowder had entered the park, into which Pa- 
lestro had again retreated. He advanced a few 
paces along the wide gravelled walk, and found him- 
self face to face with the ex-scrivener of Palermo. 

Palestro held out his hand with a smirking visage. 

“T beg your pardon for coming, Milord Sir Treso- 
lino,” he said, glibly. “ But it was necessary that 
I should see you. immediately ——”’ 

“What! Has he—the idiot escaped ?” 

“No, milord. He is quite safe.”’ 

“Then why are you here?” 

“T came to see you on account ofthe poor sig- 
nore, milord.’’ » 

““ He—he has then recovered his senses ?”’ 

“No, milord. Heis more an idiotthanever. He 
can never be cured, the good Doctor Spezzo says.”’ 

Lowder’s face had been livid. His eyes, of twice 
their’ natural size, burned with unholy fires. Now 
his face changed a little in its colour, and he asked, 
in. a different voice : 

“ How did you find me?” 

**T arrived in Gloucester this morning, and in- 
quired for one Sir Tresolino. No one could inform 
me. I went to the post-office. The clerk could not 
tell me. I asked for one John Harroville. The 
clerk could not tell me of him. So [ muffled myself 
and waited. You came in, as I expected, my letter 
being over-due, I followed you down the street to 
your carriage. I trotted after your carriage to this 
place. And here I am.” 

‘* Why have you come all the way to England to 
tell me that that idiot is well and safe ?’? demanded 
Lowder. 

“There have been changes since you were in 
Sicily, signore,’’ said Palestro, ignoring the ques- 
tion for the present. “The husband of my kins- 
woman, Signora Vicini, is dead. Teresa has gone 
home to Catania to her own people. The Inglese— 
the idiot—has left Sicily.” 

“ Left Sicily! Great Heaven!’ / 

“*T have left Sicily also,’’ said Palestro, composedly. 
‘* T have married a buxom maiden, the keeper of an 
inn near Naples. The ‘ Vesuvius’ inn, signore. 
You may have heard of it, and of its pretty pro- 
prietress, Giuditta Carvelli. She is a sister of the 
Red Carvelli, the famous brigand!”’ 

“ What is ali thisto me? I would knowof him/’’ 

“T’m coming to him. He made a friend in Sicily, 
a young Inglesa. A girl so lovely, signore, that one 
might worship her. She had a tender heart, and 
last week ran away from her guardian at Palermo, 
or thereabouts, and took with her the imbecile 
Inglese. She started for England with him. She 
left Sicily in a felucca, with two servants and the 
imbeci f 

Lowder interrupted him by a of terror. 

‘* They are on their way here?” he gasped. 

“They came to Naples,” said Palestro, calmly. 
‘‘They put up at the ‘Vesuvius’ inn. The next 
morning Giuditta—she is a wily one, is Giuditta— 
told the young Inglesa that she was pursued by her 
guardian, and persuaded her to go to Termoli, to 
take the other line. The young lady agreed. She 
set out with her party for Termoli, asshe supposed. 
About midway of the distance, her carriage was at- 
tacked by brigands, and the whole party was cap- 
tured. at night they reposed in the mountain 
retreat of the Red Carvelli. They are there still.” 

Lowder wi the ——ae from his brow. 

a This Carvélli is your brother-in-law?” ho 
said. 

“Yes. HewilldoasI say. IfI say let the im- 
becile Inglese go, he will obey. If I say kill him, he 
will obey!’ 

Lowder’s eyes gleamed with the spirit of murder 
for a single instant. The next he cast the devilish 
thought from him as if it had been a poisonous 
adder. Bad as he was, hecould not conspire in cold 
blood to murder Guy Tressilian, who had been his 
truest friend. 

“ He is safe inthis brigand’s retreat ?’’ he asked. 

“ Safer than in Sicily.” 

‘Who is this English girl who befriends him ?” 

“ She is a Signorina Reemple.” 

“Reemple? Rymple, perhaps ?” 

Palestro assented. 

*‘ And the imbecile could live years in the bri- 
gand’s mountain retreat and remain undiscovered ?”’ 

‘He could be no safer, no more securely hidden 
from prying eyes, in a tiger’s den.” 

Lowder’s face lit up with a gloating expression. 

“Tt is well,” he said. ‘But why did you not 
write this? Why didyou come to England 2” 

Palestro’s eyes gleamed with cunning. 

“T will be frank with you, signore,” he answered. 
**T had formed a theory that you and this imbecile 





were brothers, and that he was the elder and heir. 

I thought you were glad to have him out of your 

ef f I came to England to see if my theory were 
rue, 

“* Well ?” said Lowder, sharply. 

“T found myself mistaken. I have talked with 
your lodge-keeper and your old gardener, I find 
that the story you told was true. I find that Mr. 
Guy Tresolino went abroad five years since, that 
he had no brother, that he had a travelling com- 
panion named Jasper Lowder, and that this travel- 
ling companion is now in Sicily, an imbecile. The 
gardener told me all this.” 

_ “ You knew it beforc. Now that your fine theory 
” Sapte peal a return at once to Italy and 
ook after Lowder. won’t mind givi y 

extra fifty pounds——~” “a. 

“One moment,” interrupted the scheming inn- 
keeper, his small eyes gleaming. “The gruff old 
gardener said that ‘ Master Guy’ was changed since 
he went away—that ho was not the same man. I 
knew, from the moment I looked in upon you 
through the window of the Vicini cottage, as you 
regarded the face of your stricken comrade, that 
there was some awful mystery about you two. And 
I have discovered that mystery,” he cried, coming 
to the point of all his suspicions, for as yet they 
were nothing more. “That imbecile at Naples is 
the true Guy Tressilian. And you—false fricud, 
false servant—are tho travelling companion, Je sper: 
Lowder !” 3 

Lowder sprang back with a galvanic start. 

Guilt showed in his eyes, in his features. He 
actually cowered before his accuser, horror ex- 
pressed in every line of his ghastly face. 

“This—this is preposterous!” he stammered, 
with chattering teeth. 

“Sir Arthur would think the question worth in- 
vestigating.”’ 

There was a brief silence between the pair. Low- 
der felt himself unmasked, and at the mercy of his. 
shrewd opponent. He tried to recover his usual 
audacity, but in vain. 

At last he said, in a low voice: , 

* How much money do you want ?” 

Palestro considered. 

“Let me see,” he said; “you have a splendid 
home, a lovely bride in prospect, and sho is an 
heiress. You will bea milord someday. You shall 
give me two thousand pounds to-morrow night. 
For that sum now, and as much more when you are 
— I will promise to keep your secret invio- 
ate!” 

“Why not ask me for the crown jewels? Two 
thousand pounds! It is impossible!” 

“You must get it, no matter how. I shall be at 
this spot to-morrow night at ten o’clock. You must 
bring to me the two thousand pounds, or I will be- 
tray all to Sir Arthur! Mind, no treachery. If 
any hing happens to me, Giuditta will see Sir Arthur 
and tell him all! Youhad better got me the money. 
Otherwise you are ruined. If you are not here be- 
fore that hour, I shall see Sir Arthur at eleven !” 

Leaving these words ringing in Lowder’s ears, 
Palestro glided away into the deeper shadows of 
the park. 

“Two thousand pounds!’ ejaculated the des- 
perate usurper. “I cannot get one-tenth of that 
sum. IfI fail, I amlost! What shall I do?” 


(To be continwed.) 








WE learn that another Jadies’ club is in course of 
formation, to be called ‘ The Alberta Ladies’ Inter- 
national Club.’’ Thelocality is not yet announced, 
but it will be at the West-end. 

PREPARATIONS have commenced at Inverary for 
the home-coming of the Princess Louisa and the 
Marquis of Lorne in the month of August next. A 
magnificent pavilion, meant to contain some 1,500 
persons, is being erected on the castle lawn. A 
skating pond of large dimensions: is being formed 
in one of the: parks adjoining the castle, for the use 
of’ the illustrious couple and visitors, and other in- 
ternal improvements are also taking place at the 
castle, 

GOVERNMENT OF THE ToncurE.—How beautiful 
is that admonition of St. James, from the propriety 
of the imagery under which the moral is conveyed ! 
He exhorts all to govern the tongue, which, though 
so small a member of the body, is yet of such great 
effect, that to govern the tongue is to govern the 
whole man. ‘If any man offend notin word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body. Behold, we put bits in the horses’ 


the whole body. Behold, also, the ships, which, 
though they beso great, and are driven of fierce 
winds, yet are they turned about with a very small 
helm, whithersoever the governor listeth.” Nothing 
upon the subject can possibly exceed the eloquence 
of this passage; and the apostle carries on his dis- 
course all the way in the same beautiful style of 





allusion. 


mouths, that they may obey us, and we turn about. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. G.’s handwriting is in great need of improvement. 

B. A. B.—Your rhymes would require a great amount 
of correction before they could appear in print. 

Henny T.—The request contained in your first letter 
has been complied with. 

H. E. W.—The distinguished surgeon to whom you al- 
lude died some time ago. 

G. H. E.—In the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary you are not compelled te show the rooms. 

Viotet.—Tho handwriting is bold and legible. The 
distance between the lines should be more uniformly 
preserved, and cach line should end at the same margin. 

Stupeyt.—In the time of Louis XIII. Versailles was 
but a small village, which was converted in 1672 into. 
magnificent palace and a court residence by Louis XIV. 

Hovsewire.—Vermicelli in Italian means “little 
worms.” There is very little difference between it and 
maccaroni, which is made of a similar kind of wheaten 
paste, but rather larger in diameter and hollow. 

E. R.—Birdlime is made of linseed oil, heated on aslow 
fire, aud stirred until it thickens to the required consis- 
tency. Then pour it into cold water, and add a little 
Archangel tar at discretion, 

Ricut on Wroxe.—The word is frequently improperly 
used to signify weakness, whereas nerveless should in 
such a case be employed. Nervousness implies sirength 
and vigour. 

Icnorauus.—The allusion doubtless refers to the po- 

lar idea respecting the Tarantula spider—viz., that its 

ite was venomous, and to be cured only by the aid of 
music. 

H. S. J.—The superficial smartness about your piece 
will not bear the test of the smallest consideration, while 
the conclusion at which you would land your readers is 
semarkably lame and impotent. 

Porsy.—The grubs should be removed from the face by 
the use of the tweezers, and attention should be given to 
the general condition of the health to prevent a recur- 
rence of the evil. 

A. Y. M.— You have very naturally arrived at a wrong 
conclusion. The strings used in musical instruments 
and called catgut are made from the intestines of sheep 
or lambs, 

Anxious Onze.—The best method is to await the natural 
development. A lotion for the purpose is sometimes used 
which is composed of eau de cologne, two ounces ; tinc- 
ture of cantharides, two drachms, and oil of rosemary, 
ten drops. 

E. C. D.—The title of the first piece is inappropriate; 
the sentiment is unexceptionable, but many alteration’ 
are requisite in the lines. Of the ode “ ToaFriend” we 
can speak in terms of commendation, albeit a fulfilment 
of the promise therein contained would tax human 
strength to the uttermost. 

LaxpsMan.—The statement is most likely to be true. 
The device of a dolphin is, we believe, worn on the breast 
at a public school founded in Bristo] by a wealthy and re- 
ligious shipowner named Ooulson, one of whose ships 
was saved by a dolphin having become wedged in the 
vessel, thus stopping a leak which must otherwise have 
resulted in the foundering of the ship. 

Rustic—An old temple of Diana orce stood on the site 
now occupied by St. Paul’s Cathedral. The first stone of 
the present beautiful structure was laid on the 2lst of 
June, 1675. After its completion the building was eee 
on the 2nd of December, 1697, having cost nearly 1,500,0001 
It is built of Portland stone in the form of a cross 500 
fect in length, 285 feet in width, and 340 feet in height. 
From the centre of the floor to the cross is a distance of 
404 feet. The weight of the ball is 5,600lbs., and the cross 
3,560lbs. 

Democrat.—1. Baronesses use no mottoes. 2. The 
family name of the Duke of Argyll is Campbell—his 
motto is Vix ea nostro voco, “I can scarcely call these 
things our own.” 3. Upon any great trial in a court of 
justice a peer may come into the court and sit there un- 
covered. But no peer can be covered in the royal pre- 
sence without permission for that purpose, except Lord 
Kingsale, who enjoys that privilege by hereditary right 
originally granted to his ancestor, Baron de Courcy, by 
King John. 

Maup E. K.—A furniture polish can be made by a com- 
bination of hot water, potash, and es’ wax thus: 
Dissolve a pound and a half of potash ina gallon of hot 
water, add a pound of wax, and Boil the whole for half an 
hour, When cold take off the wax, which will be found 





floating on the surface, and pound it in a mortar, adding 
to it a little olive oil until it forms a soft paste. Marble 
is cleaned by the application of diluted muriatie acid, 
after which the marble should be washed with soap and 
warm water. 

Lonponger.—The two instruments of warfare in use at 
that time were somewhat different—you seem to con- 
found each with the other in your questions. The ba- 
lista threw stones cols but the catapulta projected 
darts, arrows, and jav {ns as well. Josephus tells us 
that this latter instrument was capable of producing 
surprising effects. It has been known to throw stones 
equal to a hundredweight, and by their tremendous 
force battl ts were ked down and whole files of 
men placed hors de combat, 

Ay AstronomEn.—We despair of instructing you how 
to make a telescope in the few lines which can be placed 
at your service. It is a modest request truly, and we 
doubt if the most elaborate treatise on the subject 
of itself accomplish the task. Indeed, these instruments 
are seldom the work of -a solitary pair of hands, the dif- 
ferent portions being magufactured by special handi- 
craftsmen: It is necessary, in addition to theoretical 
knowledge, that you should possess a manual dexterity 
which yap can only acquire by working under the super- 
vision of a skilled artificer. 


InvesTIGATOR.—From a Parliamentary paper published 
some little time since it ap’ s that in England there 
are 2,298 brewers and 69,36y licensed victuallers, of whom 
92 and 5,950 respectively are in London. The number of 
beer-shops in the metropolis amounts to 3,927, and there 
are 45,203 in the country—in addition to which London 
contains 183 persons and the country 3,271 who are 
licensed to sell beer ‘‘not to be drunk on the premises.” 
Thirteen licensed victuallers brew their own beer in 
London, and 18,889 in the country, The brewersconsume 
32,636,328 bushels of malt, the victuallers 7,219,107 
bushels, the beer-sellers who brew their own beer 
3,607,380. The quantity of malt consumed in Scotland 
is 2,153,369 bushels, and in Ireland 3,900,979 bushels, 


“ALL WELL,” 


A letter from home, and how precious 

No tongue but my own can e’er tell ; 
No heart but my own can respond to 

The sweet, welcome tidings, ‘“ All well.” 


All well in the home of my darlings, 

In the fold where my little ones sleep ; 
No pestilence fearful, no sickness 

Or sorrow to make the soul weep. 


All well! rosy health, like an angel, 
Broods over each dearly loved form, 

Oh! guard them, still guard them, my Father, 
From life’s bitter wave and the storm ! 


Oh! keep Thou their feet, lest they wander, 
The feet of my lambs, day by day, 

From danger that ever is lurking 
In pitfalls and snares by the way ! 


Oh! guard Thou by night their deep slumber, 
Strew balm o'er their place of repose ; 

And under Thy broad, loving shadow 
Still gather them e’en till life’s close. . 


A letter from home, and how precious 
No tongue but my own can e’er tell; « 
No heart but my own can respond to 
The sweet, welcome tidings, ‘* All is Ax 


Jeuv.—Although coaches, properly so called, were not 
introduced intothis country before 1580, during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, yet the ladies in England used to 
ride in carri called whirlicotes, for we find it recorded 
that in 1360 the mother of Richard IL, who accompanied 
him in his flight, rode in a vehicle so designated. Strange 
as the notion may seem to us now, riding in coaches was 
considered so effeminate in men that in 1601, the year be- 
fore Queen Elizabeth died, an Act of Parliament was 
passed to prohibit them from indulging in so enervating 
a luxury—and twenty-five years afterwards hackney 
coaches were introduc 


SportsmMaN.—The cost of the licence is ten shillings. 
By the Act 33 and 34 Vic., c. 57, every person who shall 
use or carry any gun, pistol, or otherfire-arm, orair-gun, is 
required to hold a licence for that purpose, with the ex- 
ception, however, of naval or military officers or con- 
stables on duty or in target practice, persons licensed to 
kill game, persons carrying guns for the sole use of those 
licensed to kill game, occupiers of land using a gun solely 
for scaring birds or destroying vermin on such lands or 
any person so using a gun foran occupier who is licensed, 
gunsmiths or their servants carrying or testing guns in 
the course of their trade, and carriers conveying a gun 
in the course of their business. 

A Constant Reaper.—A speaien of birds known to 
sailors by the name of ‘‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens.” 
Why is it called the “stormy” petrel? Because its 
appearance is supposed to be a sure prognostic of a 
storm. These birds breed in rocks adjoining the sea, 
and form their nests in the cavities. A common breeze 
does not seem to be sufficient to call them into activity, 
but upon the approach or during the continuance of a 

gale thay may be seen whisking like arrows over 





bona 
the waves, dextrously catching any small prey that the 


agitated ocean brings near the surface; but upon the 
subsidence of the storm they vanish from the scene and 
retire again to rest. Their ies contain such a quan- 
tity of fat that the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands by 
passing wicks through them use them as lamps. 
Oxvoma.—All names have not a classical origin, and we 
believe that none of those forwarded by you can be fairly 
fixed with a derivation or a meaning. An imaginative 
individual might assign royalty to Basil, giant to Giles, 
ond a lover of drink to Philpot, and he might quote the 
Greek Lexicon as his authority. Nor would it be difii- 
cult to append fantastic meanings to the remainder of 
your list. But it would be equally rational to say that 
Brown's ancestor was so named from the colour of his 
skin, and Smith’s from the trade which he plied. Ro- 
biuson looks very much like as if he was descended from 





Robin, though why the descendants did not keep om add- 
ing syllables to their names we cannot say. We are also 
at a loss as to the correct interpretation of Jones, though 
an erudite in the Welsh could perhaps help us 
out sj this difficulty. Alack! alack! What's 2 
name 


Jor Buiaxe, twenty-four, 5ft. 6in., good looking, dark 
hair, moustache, and light blue eyes. t must 
be fair, cheerful, loving, and domesticated, 

_ Lizzie &., nineteen, dark complexion, dark brown hair, 
light blue eyes, good figure, lively, and loving. Respon- 
deut should be a sailor with a loving disposition: 

JENNIE, a widow, thirty-six, dark blue eyes, dark hair, 
dark complexion, and would make a loving wife. Respon- 
dent should be a sailor. 

Jotty Emma, tall, dark hair, dark eyes, fair complexions 
loving, and; domesticated. Res’ ndema must be of mre- 
dium height, dark, and dress well. 

Pre-N1c, eighteen, 5ft. 4}in., rather dark, good looking, 
and has ate ects. Respondent must be fair, and 





about the same age and height. 

Amy, twenty-six, melium ap ne rather dark, gray 
eyes, affectionate, fond of home, domesticated, and hasa 
little money. Respondent must be kind and in dustrious. 

Hovusexeerer, twenty-one, tall, looking, and 

— pered. Respondent must industrious and 

in 


ViotzT, twenty, tall, clear complexion, and fond of 
home. Respondent must be dark, loving, steady, and 
able to earn good wages. 

P. H., twenty, wishes for a husband about twenty-four. 
She is of medium height, loving, merry, fond of home, 
very good looking, aud would make a good wife. 

Lowey Fanny, medium height, light hair, light eyes, 
fair complexion, foving, and d ticated. BR t 
must be a nice young mau, tall, and dark. 

Vi0L8T, nineteen, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
good looking, and a musician, Respondent must 
be tall, dark, fond of home and music, and in a good po- 
sition. “ Violet” has no objection to smoking. 

M. J. B., twenty-one, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman about twenty-five with a view to matrimony. 
She is of medium height, has dark brown eyes and hair, 
is of good family, and very good looking. " 

G. L., twenty-three, 5ft. Gin., brown hair, no whiskers, 
light blue eyes, ae lcoking, good tempered, fond of 
home, and in the Navy. Reupoulant must be good look- 
jng, good tempered, fond of home, and loving. 

G. P., twenty-three, 5ft. 6in:, light brown hair and 
whiskers, hazel eyes, very good looking, good tempered, 
and in the Navy, Respondent must be good tempered 
and loving. 

J.R., twenty-five, 5ft. 6tin., black hair and whiskers, 
light blue eyes, good looking, good tempered, and in the 
Navy. Respondent must be good looking, good tem- 
pered, fond of home, and of a loving disposition. 

Pembroke, twenty-one, 5ft. 5hin., stout, blue eyess 
brown hair, dark complexion, good looking, fond of sing- 
ing and dancing, and in a good position in the Navy. 
Respondent must be good tempered, good looking, lov- 
ing, affectionate, and domesticated. 


ComMuUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

G. F. 8. is responded to by—“‘Alice P.,” twenty, rather 
tall, fair, good looking, good figure, fond of music, has an 
excellent voice, and a good income, 

Ensien Hauiiarps by—“ A. S.,” tall, fair hair, and blue 


eyes. 

Hitpa W. by—“'R. S. C.,” twenty-seven, 5ft. 7in., black 
hair, hazel eyes, ws affectionate, and in the Navy. 

CaTHERINE by—‘‘ Nil Desperandum,” tall, dark, kind, 
loving, and a se; t in the Army. 

D. B..B. by—“ Minnie L.,” seventeen, gentle, affection- 
oo, good looking, fair complexion, tall, and a good 

re. 

"Some B. by—‘* Young Hopeful,” twenty, 5ft. 6in. 
tang hair, blue eyes, steady, affectionate, and in the 

avy. 

Dismountine TackLe by—“ RB, G.,” sixteen, dark hair 
and eyes;—"J. M. K.,” twenty-three, fair, blue 
eyes, and affectionate; and—‘' Nellie P.,” twenty-six, 
5ft. 2in., fair, hazel eyes, chestnut hair, amiable, very 
loving, domesticated, and fond of the needle. 

Anna Louisa by—* James 8.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., 
fair, and has a income ;—“ Willie,” o tradesman, 
medium height, steady, industrious, with good pro- 
spects ;—“ A. Z.,” a first-class tradesman, thirty-one, and 
of medium height ;—‘ Charlie,” twenty-three, over 6ft. 
in height, fair, handsome, and in receipt of 200l. per an- 
num ; and—* A Widower,” thirty-six, with two children, 
boy and girl, four and seven respectively. 

iL M. writes for “ Architect’s " carte. 

Emma S. begs “J. H. W.” to forward his carte. 

W. R. F. would like to receive “ Chatty’s ” carte, 

E. G. writes for the carte of “ 8. B. F.’ 

JeNnte and Maeeis would like the cartes of ** Oscar” 
and “Arthur,” 
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~ Serarpte Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 

Tue Loypon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVI. of Tus Lonpow Rzapga, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tittz and Inpex to Vor. XVL Price Ons 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 97, for Jcoxz, Now Rendy, price 
on with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
UNE. 


N.B.—CorrespoxDENTs MUST ADDR&SS 20818 LETTERS 
TO THE EviTor oy “Tue Lonpons Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


w.c. 

+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejee‘ed Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us volunvariy, authors 
ould a 
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WATCH POCKET, CROCHET 
LACE, COLLARS IN BRAID AND LACE, BAG 
rOR KEYS, BASKET EMBROIDERY, &e., &c. 


EMBROIDERED WATCH POCKET.—No. 1. 
‘THE component parts of this case are the back and 


EMBROIDERED Watcu Pocket.—No. 1. 


the pocket. Guided by illustration cut the back out 

of cardboard, then cover it with green velvet, and in 
lack velvet introduce in the centre an anchor, across, 

or a heart, or any other em- 
lem according to taste or 

circumstance. Let the fixing 

of this emblem be concealed 

by white silk braid, the nar- 

rowest you can procure. 

Place an ornamental hook 

behind the central edge of 

the back of the case to hang 

it overhead, Cut the pocket 

out of green velvet, and let 

the embroidery be of silk of 

a darker shade of the same 

colour, relieved by gold 

thread. Strong linen and 

green sarcenet are used for 

the lining of the pocket. 

Having secured the pocket 

to the back, trim the outer 

edges with green silk loops 

of braid tatted. ‘Tassels and 

a rosette of green silk braid 

complete-the ornamentation 

of this watch case. 


LACE IN CROCHET AND 
GUIMPE.—Nos. 2. & 7. 
Use Evans’s Boar's Head 
Cotton, No. 12. 

SuRROUND the guimpo 
with chain and single stitch. 
For the under edge work ach of sc; for the 
upper a straight row of ls. Use the same 
guimpe for No. 7, and proceed as follows: 

1st round.—* 1 ss in a loop of the guimpe, 4 ch, 

1 ss, with which unite 3 loops, 4 ch. Repeat 
from *, 

The 2nd round consists of ss. 

3rd round.—* 1 ss, a picot of 3ch with which miss 
One st of the previous rcund, Repeat from *. 


LAcEIN CrocHET 
AND GUIMPE. 
No. 2. 
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CoLLaR In Braip anp Lace.—Neo. 3. 


For the exterior edge of the Jace surround * with 1 
88, 8 loops of the guimpe, then work 2 ch, 7 Is in the 
following loop, 2 ch. Repeat from *. 

_The last round consists of ss on the ss of the pre- 
vious round, 8 ch, 1 ss between the Is in five-fold ro- 
petition, Sch. Repeat from *, 


COLLARS IN BRAID AND LACE.—Nos. 3 & 8. 
Procurg the patterns from the illustrations. Use 
fine linen cloth for the purpose. Remove the threads, 
leaving « kind of braid, and fill the interstices with 
lace stitch, 


BAG FOR KEYS.—No. 4. 
Tus bag, to be worn round the waist, is made of 
blue reps, ornamented with white silk braid sewn on 


BaG ror Keys.—No. 4. 


with black silk, and surrounded with embroidery in 
Russian stitch. The bag is edged with blue velvet 
and silk fringe of the same azure hue. 





BaskET EmBrorpery.—No. 5. 


BASKET EMBROIDERY.—No. 5. 
Guivep by illustration draw the design on coloured 
cloth, and work it in stem stitch with black silk. 
The _ illustra- 
tion, if followed 
accurately, is a 
sufficient guide 
for the use of 
the fine and the 
thicker black 
silks, 


D4 i 
SCevesresus 
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VIGNETTE 
IN EM- 
BROIDERY, 
No. 6. 
Use Evans’s Embroidery Cotton. 


THE letters in illustration relate principally to or- 


naments for pocket handkerchiefs. They are worked 
with embroidery cotton in flat stitch, stop stitch, and 
stem stitch, 


STAR IN CROCHET. 
Evans's Buar’s Head Cotton, No. 12. 
ABBREVIATIONS.—C chain, de double crochet, sc 
single crochet, t treble. 
12 oc, joined. 
1st round.—38 de worked in the loop. 
2nd round.—38 sc. 
8rd round.—38 de. 
4th round.—* 2 sc in the 2 de of last row, 3c in 


VIGNETTE In EmBrormery.—No. 6. 


the first of the 3 c, repeat so as to show a little loop 
all round. 
5th round.—* 3 ¢ looped, 1 t between the loops of 
last row, repeat from * the round as seen in pattern. 
6th round.—* 6 sc into the loops of 3 c, repeat * 
the round. 
7th round.—Sc all round. 
8th round.—* 18 c¢, 1 sc 
into 13, repeat * 7 times. 
9th round.—36 sc in each 





loop of last round. 


FASHIONS. 

Tournures, — Spring 
costumes are so bouffant 
that some support must be 
given to hold them in place. 
Many ladies use crinolino 
skirts, with thickly pleated 
flounces down the back 
widths, and sometimes one 
or two narrow flounces ex- 
tending round the bottom. 
New bustles are filled with 
an elastic sponge that is ex- 
ceedingly light. These are 
of graceful shape, and afford 
a comfortable support to the 
skirts. La Victorieuse is 
the name given to a tour- 
nure with a few hoops below 
that are arranged to remain 
behind the wearer, and pre- 
vent the dress skirts from 

touching the heels. 
GLoves, — Long-wristed 
kid gloves without orna- 
mental stitching are the first choice with ladies 
of taste and fashion. Those fastened by two or 
three buttons are worn with street toilettes; still 
longer gloves are for full dress. The spring 
tints for day wear are mode colours, tan, and 
wood shades. They are durable and prettily-shaped, 
and it is not economy to buy low-priced gloves, made 
of poor material, badly sewed, and so ill-proportioned 


Lace 1n Crocuet 
AND GUIMPE, 
No. 7. 
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CoLiaR IN Brarp AND Lacz.—No. 8. 


that they make the best-shaped hands look deformed. 
White kid gloves for evening wear are fastened by 
four buttons. These require to be a size smaller than 
coloured gloves; while black gloves, unless made of 
very elastic kid, should be a size larger. 
ANDKERCHIEFS.—New handkerchiefs for dressy 
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occasions have a two-inch hem, with a band of Va- 
lenciennes insertion inside the hem, and a medallion 
of Valenciennes in each corner. Large initial letters 
are needle-worked on muslin, and sold to be-traus- 
ferred to handkerchief corners, for marking them in 
an ornamental way. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


We congratulate our readers on having escaped 
avery great danger. The poke in bonnets will not 

revail. It would have been contrary to all those 
ideas of taste that have made such progress lately ; 
and now the bonnet, whether for married ladies or 
young girls in their early teens, is made only to pro- 
ject so as to protect bright eyes from the still 
brighter and less benign influence of the rays of the 
June sun. ; P 

We have not to record any great revolutions in 
dress ; but in the new fashions the signs of the 
times make themselves visible. How warlike, we 
might say how ferocious, are some of the helmet- 
like head-dresses miscalled hats! They speak of 
the fratricidal strife that surpasses in horrors all 
foreign wars. Then the prevalence of green shows 
in some of our belles a little leaning towards the 
too unquiet spirits of some of the sons of the sister 
isle ; while laid in great variety tells of the more 
welcome feeling of sympathy with the happiness of 
our gracious Queen in the union of her daughter 
with the object of her affections. This feeling has 
been widely testified. 

But, passing from generals to particulars, let us 
make a few observations that our readers may term 
practical. 

Trimmings continue to hold a very important 
position in the world of fashion. They are of far 
more consequence than they were some ten years 
ago. 

Fringes are still in favour, and folds of silk finished 
off with other folds of a different colour, but both 
cut on the bias, have an effect as new as it is ele- 
gant.. Still, nothing can equal guipure or lace, 
whether Bruges, Chantilly, or English, as trim- 
ming for silks worn in full dress or for receptions. 

With regard to the sleeves, they are open, and so 
ample that they reach the hem of the basque of the 
dress. We cannot approve of this fashion for any 
dresses but those worn in the carriage drive and on 
the ceremonious visit. The inconvenience of this 
sleeve in domestic life must prevent its being 
general, and we prophesy its décadence. 

‘The paletot is undergoing great changes. It is 
not likely that it will be allowed to disfigure the 
finest shapes by its mean proportions, and, being 
neither loose nor tight, to impart clumsiness to the 
slightest and most elegant form. 

In material suited to the season we may expect to 
find it fitting the figure, and with sleeves and 
basques of an casy and graceful size. 

With regard to the skirt, we cannot dismiss so 
important a subject in a few words. 

Of all the component parts of female dress, none 
is so important to the general appearance as the 
skirt. Anclegant woman may wear a loose jacket 
or even a Garibaldi and be elegant still, as long as 
her skirt, whether short for walking costume, or 
long for indoors attire or full dress, is as ample as 
fashion will allow, and if it hangs properly from the 
waist, forms graceful folds, andis tastefully trimmed, 
festooned, flounced, or embroidered as that despotic 
fairy La Mode may ordain. 

We do not mean, when we say this, to under- 
rate the importance of a well-fitting corsage or that 
of a nicely cut, tasteful sleeve, but we maintain 
that where ali must be perfect to form a “ harmo- 
nious and captivating whole,” a graceful skirt is 
of paramount consequence. In our opinion skirts 
have now reached “ the golden mean.” 

The preposterous crinolines and hoops of the 
recent past, in which short and middle-sized women 
looked like balloons, are—praised be the Fairy 
Fashion—no longer tolerated. They were of all 
modes the most disfiguring to the female form ; 
yet so potent is the magic of La Mode that even 
those who, abstractedly and in theory, denounced 
them most vehemently could not bear to see wife, 
sister, daughter, or even mother, aunt, or grand- 
mother, without her crinoline. 

It is recorded that the Emperor of the French in- 
veighed so sharply against this fashion—contrasting 
it so forcibly and so unfavourably with the unin- 
flated skirts of the belles of his youth—that the Em- 
press Eugénie playfully resolved to put his majesty 
to the test. 

She caused a costume to be prepared in all re- 
spects similar to that worn by the utiful Reine 
Hortense, the emperor’s mother, and by the younger 
belles of her court who had first charmed his im- 
pane es. Thus arrayed, she suddenly appeared 

efore him in the gardens of one of his palaces. 


All his memories and all his theories, however, at 
once gave way to horror and dismay at the meta, 





morphosis he beheld, and he implored the empress 
at once to resume her hoops and crinoline, adding 
that he could not bear to look at her. without them. 
The old gentleman who used to go about ten or 
twelve years ago, saying, ‘‘ Where are the beautiful 
slim creatures I used to see?’”’ would probably at 
that time have acknowledged, had he been put to 
the same test, with the emperor, and with all the 
world, that ‘‘ There is a witch in the fashion!” 

It is a comfort, however, to reflect that hoops are 
no + the mode, at least not preposterous or 
palpable ones, although a few rounds of steel of 
small circumference are still essential to the grace- 
ful flow of a perfect skirt. 

They prevent its clinging awkwardly round the 
feet and ankles, and distend it a little just where it 
should be expanded. 

We like to see the skirt as it is worn now, re- 
moved from the inflation of a few years ago, and 
from the mean scantiness of the beginning of this 
century. We have heard that in 1806 a young girl, 
engaged to be married, and singularly lovely in form 
and face, had, in compliance with the odious fashion 
of her day, caused her swallow-tailed skirt to be 
made, so narrow that in trying, in company with 
her intended and a gay party, to step across the 
stones of a brook, the narrowness of her petticoat 
made her step short of thestone she wished to reach, 
and that she fell on her face, which was so cut and 
disfi that her beauty and its lover were lost to 
her for ever! 

The dangerous follies that this fashion caused 
silly women to commit cost many their lives. 

To appear as slim as possible, flannel petticoats, 
even in the coldest weather, were, we have heard, 
slipped off on the sly before entering a ball-room, 
and colds, ending in consumption, rheumatics, fever, 
inflammation of the lungs, and sometimes in death, 
were the result. 

At the beginning of this century an honourable 
and gallant colonel in the Guards having ascertained 
as they came downstairs that his two daughters— 
beautiful girls whom he was going to escort to a 
ball—had divested themselves of their flannel petti- 
coats, at once inflicted on them the summary and 
barbarous chastisement which was almost universal 
seventy years ago. Thisdid not prevent the young 
ladies attending the ball, after they had resumed the 
flannels in question, and it is recorded that, in spite 
of their recent castigation, they contrived to get rid 
of their flannel petticoats again in the cloak-room, 
= danced away till dawn, the slimmest of the 
silm. 

As long as the skirt of the present day does not 
emulate the un: eful and even improper scanti- 
ness of 1815, it isin our opinion picturesque and be- 
coming. ’ 

Convenience compels ladies to adopt the short 
skirt for walking ; but, caught upin festoons over a 
prettily trimmed petticoat, or tastefully flounced, 
frilled or otherwise decorated, it is very pleasing to 
the eye, particularly if the feet and ankles are good, 
and the bottines, or buckled shoes, well made. Still, 
“awful beauty” cannot “ put on all her arms” 
until the long-trained skirt, frilled, flounced, or 
otherwise trimmed, gives dignity to the form. 

Paniers and tunics of every tasteful variety still 
hold their own. “Fiction, founded upon fact,’’ as 
Bernal Osborne said, walking behind a Court belle 
elaborately adorned with puff paniers. Frills, 
flounces, quillings of ribbon; festoons of gauze, 
looped up with bouquets or pearls for evening dress ; 
white lace on dark silks or velvets, laid on flat, and 
black lace, ditto, on lighter shades, all are approved 
of in the trimming of skirts, which never exhibited 
greater elegance or variety of ornamentation. 


ONE WAY LIFE IS BLIGHTED. 

A arear part of the mi in the world arises 
from persans not understanding each other ; some- 
times from selfish indifference on the subject, some- 
times from thinking that to do so is petty and 
puerile. Two people, for instance, are thrown into 
intimate daily relations. One understands no 
suffering that is not purely physical. If he is not 
hungry, if he is not thirsty, if he is not cold, if he 
has a roof over his hi if he is not bothered, 
whether necessarily or otherwise, his life is rounded 
off. To shed a tear for lack of sympathy, or ap- 
preciation, or love, after that, is to him lunacy, and 
to be treated as such, with a hard, Gradgrind non- 
recognition worthy of sucha creed. Now, imagine 
a sensitive nature, delicately susceptible to the 
“little things ”’—miscalled so—which make up our 
lives, grieving over rough or indifferent words, 
where tender recognition should haye come at the 
right moment, like a medicine—a tenderness which 
costs nothing, perhaps ayy Oe simple word or caress, 
or look even; hungering day after day for some- 
thing besides the hard practicalities of life—imagine 
such a person keeping back‘as far as possible the 
unshed tears, conscientiously, nevertheless, doi 
duty—labour—day after day, week after week, 
month after month, with a heavy heart; and the 





other eating, sleeping, drinking, as indifferent tothe 
suffering caused as if life and loyalty were fulfilled 
by these latter conditions. 

It is very poor comfort to answer that differing 
natures have differing limitations; just as one ves- 
sel may hold a gallon and another a pint, and each 
be useful in its way. Would it not be well for this 
stolid nature, voluntarily choosing such relation- 
ship, to ask the question whether there may not be 
real suffering in these cases, though he himself 
‘* Never felt so, and therefore can’t understand it ?”’ 
Is it not duty, as well as wisdom, in such juxtapo- 
sition, to make an effort to “ understand it,”’ and 
not coolly to deny its existence, or pronounce it 
a sham, because he has only one nerve sensitive to 
pain or pleasure where the other hasa hundred ? 

It is pitiful to think how, for the want of this, 
some natures, like A pgen birds, beat themselves 
against the bars of a relentless fate, till, bruised 
and mai’ they drop, at least for the time being, 
into a ho despair, their songs stifled, their 
wings clipped, and darkness and silence reigning 
where brightness and music might so.easily have 
come. 

Ah, it is blessed that in another world there wil! 
be no limitations. Else how could Heaven be, with 
natures one half as. here, for want of 
space to expand. stunted, frowned upon, de- 
nounced, for lack of that charity without which all 
else is comparatively valueless ? 

“T never felt so; itis allnonsense.” I never yet 
saw those cruel words inscribed on a tombstone as 
the cause of death, and yet in seores of cases they 
might have truthfully been. F. 


THe Marriep Women’s Property Act.—Lor@ 
Romilly has decided a somewhat important point 
with reference to the Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1870, on a petition by a creditor of a married 
lady for a stop order, on the dividends of a fund in 
court, in aid of a charging order obtained at law. 
The widow of the testator in the cause, who was en- 
titled under his will to the dividends of a fund in 
court for her separate use, with a restraint on an; 
ticipation, was married to her present husband in 
the forenoon of the 2lst March last, and the peti- 
tioner’s charging order was entered up later on the 
same day in respect of a debt contracted by her 
during widowhood. The 12th section of the act of 
1870 provides that a husband shall not, by reason 
of any marriage which shall take effect after the act 
came into operation, bo liable for the debts of his 
wife contracted before marriage, but the wife shall 
be sued, and any property belonging to her separate 
use shall be liable to satisfy such debts, as if she 
had continued unmarried. In opposition to the 
petition it was contended that it was not the object 
of the Legislature to make separate property to 
which the restraint on anticipation attached liable 
to satisfy the debts of the wife justas if she had 
continued unmarried and the restraint had not 
arisen. Lord Romilly held, however, that the hus- 
band’s liability was taken away by the act, and the 
wife’s liability substituted exactly as if she had con- 
tinued unmarried with no restraint on anticipation. 

Tue Princess Lovisa’s Weppine Tour.—The 
Roman correspondent of the Morning Post writes 
on the 24th ultimo:—‘ The Princess and Lord 
Lorne, travelling incognito, arrived in Florence on 
Monday last from Munich, vié Verona and Bologna, 
and took up their quarters at the Hételdel’Europe, 
where they have remained, occupying themselves 
very busily in seeing the sights of the Tuscan, and, 
for a brief period, Italian capital. Thoy had, an 
able and experienced guide in Mr. J. B. Pentland, 
who left Rome on Tuesday to offer his services, as 
on preceding visits to I of other members of 
the Royal Family, and who devoted the rest of the 
week to conducting the princess and her husband 
to the gy ae go of interest in Florence, 
selecting the the churches, museums, and 
galleries, including the newly opened Etruscan Mu- 
seum, in the Via di Fienza, to which all the Etruscan 
objects in the gallery of the Uffizi have been lately 
transferred. The princess, wlio seems to have in- 
herited her father’s admiration for Raphael, from 
his finished chef-d’euvres to his most sketchy draw- 
ings, was much interested in the recently discovered 
fresco of that great artist, entitled the Cenacolo, in 
the ancient refectory of the Convent of Sant Onofrio- 
On Friday the princess and the i 
panied by the British Minister, went to the Senate, 
where they were received the Prime Minister 
Lanza and the ident of that assembly, and con- 
ducted to the diplomatic box to listen to the argu- 
ments of the Senatori del Regno—I suppose on the 
subject of Papal guarantees. A propos of this, I 
may contradict current re that the Queen 
ordered the royal bride and brid m not to visit 
the City. Her Maj s physician, Dr. 
Jenner, decided that it was too late in the season 
for the princess to visit Rome,.and no doubt Lord 
Lorne, whose father, the duke, never would go to the 
Vatican, was glad to get out of the dilemma of con- 
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ducting or not conducting his royal spouse to com- 
pliment i 
the objects of historical 


interest visited. On Satur- 


day the princess and marquis paid a visit to the | aro than the French ! 


Grand Duchess Mary of Russia, and dined in the 
evening with Sir Augustus and Lady Paget, at 
whose house they met the élite of Florentine society, 


with only a very moderate admixture of the British weight of it on the upper 
element; and yesterday (Sunday), after church, | income-tax. Perhaps the French would be as much 
at peace as ourselves if the respectable part of them 


ficent gift 5) crag Na Neat for the completion of rapid, cnly, suluyié, $0 ba piqncenede—Hpneh. 


they visited the beautifal*gardens at Carreggi, be- 
longing toour countryman, Mr. Sloane, whose muni- 


the fagade of the Church of Santa Croce has made a eid a 
his name famous throughout Europe. Mr: Sloane}... THE GOOD FAIRY. 
was np yen d = yj - he possesses in dicen 

the Val d’Arno, but he en previously pre- F f f a li 
sented to the princess by Mr. Pentland, and had yy pete a 


made every arrangement for her suitable reception. 
On Wednesday the princess and the Marquis of 
Lorne will leave Florence for Genoa and Milan, 
proceeding thence to the Lakes Maggiore and Como, 
and so to Venice, returning home over the Brenner 
Pass, by Darmstadt, where the Princess Louisa will 
see her sister, the Princess Alice, and perhaps visit 
her aunt, the Princess Hohenlohe, af Baden-Baden.” 








FACETIA. 


* A Low Frrersoarp.”—The food which is pro- 
vided for poor peoplein a workhouse.—Punch, 

ProereEss.—A recent philologist states. that the 
word ‘‘ German” is derived from Gomer. See how 
development has proceeded! No one would now 
think of calling a German a Gomeril.—Punch. 

PROMPT AND PRACTICAL. 

Reverend Stranger: “ sly good man, can you tell 
me the nearest way to the cathedral ?”’ 

Scotch Cabby: “Jist inside the cab hero, sir.” 
—Punch. 

AN INCIDENT DURING THE CENSUS WEEK. 
(ONLY JUST BROUGHT TO LIGHT). 

Hannah Maria: “ Here’s a game, Sairey, missus 
has put herself down aged thirty, and master calls 
hisself. a gentleman.”—Judy. 

Great Events In THE Faminy.—Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s youngest grandson has just been vaccinated. 
She reports to us that the child is doing well, and 
the doctor says he has a beautiful versicle on his 
arm.—Punch. 

CATCHING A COLD. 

“ What’s the matter this morning, Tom ?” 

“ Caught a cold, that’s all.” 

“Yes, I saw you after one last night, with your 
coat off; I thought you’d catch it.’’ 

A BOTANICAL QUERY. 

“Pa, why do they plant guns—do they grow and 
have leaves ?”’ 

“No, my son, but, like plants, they shoot, and then 

g , 


others do the leaving. 


A KILLING EXPLANATION. 

Landlord: “How comes it, Kelly, that you are 
never idle ?—you always seem to be hard at work.” 

Kelly : “‘ Well then, yer honer, shure enough a man 
has to kill himself in ordher to live in this anfor- 
tanate counthry !”— Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

GEMS OF HISTORY. 
(apRit. 24rH, 1871.) 

The charge of the “light” brigade.—The match- 
maker’s procession, 

The charge of the “Lowe” brigade.—The attack 
of the.police on the. matchmakers—women and girls 
—in Parliament Street.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

MAKING ASSURANCE DOUBLY SURE. 

Henpeck : “ My love, I’m happy to informryou I’ve 
insured my life!” 5 

Mrs. H.: “ Then you ought to be ashamed of such 
a selfish action. Insure your own life, indeed!—it 
doesn’t matter about mine, I suppose !””—Fun. 

_GrEMAN Biack Marn.—An English lady travel- 
ling on the Rhine recently drew the attention of a 
waiter to the fact that the egg he had given her con- 
tained a chicken. Nothing abas the man of 
napkins replied that he must charge for a chicken 
in her bill instead of an egg. Campaigning has 
brought out their national peculiarities strongly. 

Meek Little Country Lady: How long east I 

: * How can I wear 
that sort of hat, do you think ?” 

Milliner : “ Well, ma’ant, in town it will be quite 
old-fashioned by the end of the season. Of course, 
tn the eountry a London hat will look well for a long 
time !”—Punch. 


WHAT MONEY DOES. 
“Fanny, don’t you think that Mr. Bald is a hand- 
some man ?”” a 
° ati can’t endure his looks. He is homely 


en 
“Well, he’s fortunate, at all events; for an old 


incarcerated Pontiff. In resuming» my | there is a certain noble air about him, and he has a 
chronicle, I must not forget Dante’s house among | fine eye—that can’t be denied.” 


have no civil war. Our ministers gratify our popu: 
lace first by allowing them to dictate the national 





aunt has just died, and left him fifty thousand 
pounds.” 


“Indeed ! is it true ? Well, now Icome to recdllect, 


Buack Mart anp Rep.—How much happier w® 
We have no Commune: w® 


ing the whole 


and secondly by im 
Be § i classes in the 








And she sang, ““Oh! moonbeams, make me 
A track of silvery light, 

While on an errand of mercy 
I fly to a couch of pain, 

And bring to the fevered pulses 
The coolness of health again.” 


In a chamber dimly lighted, 
The sufferer dreaming lay, 
Forgetting, for one brief moment, 
e restlessness of the day— 
For one brief moment fongetting 
The awful nearness of death, 
As he standeth, eagerly watching 
The faintly fluttering breath. 
Right into his kingly presence 
The beautiful fairy came, 
And she cried, “‘ Away, dark shadow! 
I come in the Saviour’s name ; 
To this dear child of His kingdom 
The blessing of health I bring.” 
Silently out in the darkness 
Glided the pallid king! 
Then softly, oh! very softly, 
The fairy’s fingers were laid 
On the brow of the weary sleeper ; 
Over it slowly they strayed, 
Till the fevered fancy wandered 
Out where the liliés grew, 
Shining and cool, in the moonlight, 
Heavy with glistening dew. 
Sweetly she sang as she guided 
The way to the sleeper’s soul, 
And the breath of the cool white lilies 
Over its faintness stole. 
Oh! never a dearer blessing 
Lay in the heart of a dream 
Than this of the bending lilies 
In the moonlight’s silvery gleam ! 


**T have had such a beautiful vision !” 
The dreamer, awaking, said ; 
And I feel as I think one feeleth 
Who riseth up from the dead!’ 
Then the night air lifted the curtain, 
And a throng of moonbcams bright 
Guided the beautiful fairy 
To her home in the lily white. A. 8. 





GEMS. 


One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a magis- 
trate ; but he must die as a man. 

HE that does not know those things which are of 
use and necessary for him to know is but an igno- 
rant man, whatever he may know besides. 

Our of any one hun men you meet, you will 
find ninety-five worrying themselves into low spirits 
and indigestion about troubles that will never come. 

WEAR your learning, like your watch, in a private 
pocket, and don’t pull it out to show that you have 
one; but if you are asked what o’clock it is, tell it. 

Some onE has remarked, “The heart of woman 
draws to itself the love of others as the diamond 
drinks up the sun’s rays, only to return them with 
a tenfold strength and tenderness of beauty.” 

NotrHInG @ greater degree of ignorance 
of the world, of the human heart, and of good man- 
ners, than the assumption.of a self-sufficient, dicta- 
torial tone in conversation. 

ALWays distrust. any one who thinks everything 
to be good, and also the man or woman who ima- 
gjnee ‘to be evil; but still more mistrust 
those who are indifferent to all things, for in their 
composition there can be very little good feeling. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CorFer v. ToBAcco AND ALCOHOL.—It may be 
convenient to certain individuals to know that coffee, 
in its nai state, is a ready antidote to the in- 
toxicating properties of alcohol or tobacco. If a 
person has smoked so much or imbibed so much as 





pure, and as strong as it can be made, taken into 
the stomach, will relieve the difficulty in a very 
short time. Italso has a very similar effect upon 
the influence of opium and its compounds, and in a 
case of poisoning by this drug, it is as good a re- 
medy—next to the stomach pump—as can be used. 
TomATors SLICED.—Peel the tomato and cut it 
through the centre, in three slices; sprinkle white 
sugar over it, then cover with claret wine. Vinegar 
is often substituted for the wine, but does not im- 
part the rich flavour that wine does, resembling 
strawberry. 








STATISTICS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return moved for by Mr. 
Dickinson shows that the following is the estimated 
equivalent weekly wage of a private soldier in the 
British army, viz.:—Houschold Cavalry, 1l. 1s.; 
Cavalry of the Line, 15s. 9d.; Royal Horse Artillery, 
17s.; Royal-Artillery, Field, 15s, 9}d. ; Royal Artil- 
lery, Garrison, 15s, 9}d.; Royal Engineers, 
Il. 1s. 74d. ; Royal Engineer Train, 18s. 0}d.; Foot 
Guards, 14s, 6jd.; Infantry of the Line, 13s. 53d. 
THE Couony oF Tasmantis.—The last official 
returns (which relate to the year 1869-70) report a 
population of 101,592 persons, an‘ an area of 
16,770,600 acres. Wheat crops occupied 62,379; 
barley and bere 9,030 acres ; oats 30,061 acres ; and 
beans and peas 4,222 acres, shewing a large increase 
as compared with the previous year in all the 
varieties of corn crops aunemmak except wheat. 





Grass for hay occupied 34,862, as compared with 
53,275 acres; tobacco 222 instead of 166 acres, and 


potatoes exhibited an inerease of more than 1,000 
acres, the average of bare fallow exhibiting a slight 
decrease as compared with the previous year. During 
the year under consideration the colony produced 
1,004,579 bushels of wheat, 208,479 bushels of bar- 
ley, 772,765 bushels of oats, 78,894 bushels of peas 
and beans, and 34,211 tons of potatoes. There were 
in the colony 22,583 horses, 95,067 head of cattle, 
1,531,187 sheep and lambs, and 49,524 pigs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue recent illness of the King of Sweden is at- 
tributed by Dr. Hamberg, His Majesty’s physician, 
to the use of a certain “ hair restorer.” 

Tue Earl of Shaftesbury has placed. in the hands 
of the nation, through the Record Office, the whole 
of his fine collections of family and historical papers. 

Neatness in Drezss.—It is a part of woman’s 
duty to be neatly and becomingly dressed, according 
to her station in life; and a clever woman who 
neglects this duty proves that her mind «as been 
imperfectly cultivated. 

AN order has been issued by the Postmaster- 
General that after the 30th June next the permis- 
sion which has been hitherto granted to officers of 
the Post-office to purchase postage stamps from the 

ublic will be withdrawn, and such purchases thence- 
orward forbidden. ' 

BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL UNIONS CENSUS.— 
The total population for the Birkenhead union this 
year is 78,166, as compared with 60,845 in the year 
1861. The parish of Wallasey in the year 1861 had 
a population of 10,723, whilst this year it has 14,459 ; 
and the borough of Birkenhead, which in the year 
1861 had a population of 51,649, has now 64,671, 
shewing an increase of 13,022. The growth of the 
township of Tranmere has been something extra- 
ordinary, the population desing the last decade 
having increased from 9,607 to 15,707, or upwards of 
one-third. In 1861 the total population of the 
Wirral union was 18,417, whereas this year it is 
22,261, namely, 10,349 males, and 11,912 females. 

Goop Narurs.—One cannot imagine any quality 
of the human mind whence greater advantages can 
arise to society than good nature, seeing that man 
is a social being, not made for solitude, but for con- 
versation. nature not only lessens the sorrows. 
of life, but increases its comforts. It is more agree- 
able than beauty, or even wit. It gives a pleasing 
expression to the countenance, and induces a multi- 
tude of the most amiable observations. It is, in- 
deed, the origin of allsociety. Wereit not for good 
nature men could not exist together nor hold inter- 
course with one another. 

Lirz’s Rippizsi—There are some people who 
seem to be exempt from care arid sorrow, so calm] 
and smoothly do their.lives flow on. Butin suc 
cases the brightness is generally all at the begin- 
ning. By-and-bye.ai gap is made in the <a eye 

broken. en, in 








One link of the chain is rudel 

fearfully quick succession, follow others, till the 
whole family seems all at once to dissolve and dis- 
appear. ith some, their brightest days are their 
latter days. The glory and peace and beauty of the 
sunset of their lives are in strange contrast to its 
dark, gloomy, murky morning. All this is a riddle, 
but it never troubtes those who believe that “ He 





to be the worse for the indulgence, a cup of coffee, 





doeth all things well.” 
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Pretty Gazelle. 


Words by J, O'DONOGHUE, Esq. Masio by G. A. HODSON. 


Allegretto. ORI MORES Mens crore es pe ony 
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Come _hi-ther, my pret-ty Ga - elle, With thy foot-steps light and free; There’sa dim-ness in” thine eye, 
I love thes, my pret-ty Ga - zelle, For the hand that lov'd to deck. A weave the cin-na-mon_ wreath... 


last I gaz’don_ thee, Since last I  gaz'd on thee: The ai - ry boundof thy step is gone, And 
- round thy ten-der neck, A-round ten-der neck. She pass’d a - way like a sum-mer cloud, But 
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dolce. 
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hush’d is thy sil- ver bell, There’sa si-lentsor - row in thine eye, Come hither, my prettyGa - Welle. Then come hither, comehither, come 
whither the gravecan _ tell, And left thelightofthineeye to glad My sorrow,myprettyGa - zelle. Thencome, &c. 
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ther, Come hither, my pretty Ga - zelle,.....00. Come hither, come lrither, come hi-ther, Come hither, my pretty Ga- zelle. 
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I love thee, my pretty Gazelle, ATTTS She pass’d away like a summer cloud, 
For the hand that loved to deck ‘ But whither the grave can tell, 

And weave the cinnamon wreath And left the light of thine eye " glad 
Around thy tender neck ; 5 Jt My sorrow, my pretty Gazelle. 
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